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APPLIED PENMANSHIP 


By LH Lyon 


CONTENTS 


Writing Small 
Letters 


Writing Capital 
Letters 


Writing Numbers 
and Symbols 


Practical Applica- 
tions 


Printing Capital 
and Lower-Case 
Letters 


Applied Penman- 
ship 


Here is a new edition of a popular combination 
textbook and workbook that has built into it a 
complete teaching plan for the improvement of 
a student's handwriting skill. This book rec- 
ognizes that the best way to teach a student to 
improve his handwriting is (1) to motivate him 
to want to improve his skill, (2) to show him how 
he can improve the legibility of his handwriting, 
and (3) to provide applied exercises that will 
develop handwriting skill. 

A diagnostic chart accompanies the second 
edition of APPLIED PENMANSHIP. This chart 
shows the “right’’ way of writing small letters, 
capital letters, and joining wing strokes. It also 
shows the ‘‘wrong’’ way of writing individual 
letters. Remarks accompany the ‘‘wrong”’ let- 
ters telling how to correct them. 


The teachers’ manual has been improved and 
enlarged. 
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Here are some of the reasons why the twenty-first edition of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is easier to 
learn and easier to teach: 





Added emphasis on posting in the first bookkeeping cycle 


A logical sequence of chapters that makes controlling accounts more 
easily understood 


@ More emphasis on step-by-step procedures that are keyed to the illustra- 
tions by number and color 

@ Improved readability through shorter words, shorter sentences, and 
shorter paragraphs 

@ Self-checking procedures for the problems in the first ten chapters 

@ Drills For Understanding for a mastery of the principle of debit and 
credit 

@ A practical five-column journal to give realism in the first bookkeeping 
cycle 

e 

@ 


@ The easier adjustment of merchandise inventory 
through profit and loss summary 

Three-colored illustrations of standard ruled book- 
keeping forms 

Three cornprehensive projects covering bookkeep- 
ing principles and procedures 

Supplementary problems for extra credit to be 
used in place of the regular problems at the end 
ot each chapter 


Workbocks, practice sets, achievement awards, 


standardized tests, teachers’ key, and teachers’ 
manual 
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The Importance of Business Education 


A cloud of uncertainty and pessimism has cast an ominous shadow over 
business education conventions the past two years. Convention talk has shifted 
from optimism to protectivism, from expanding course offerings to retaining 
the status quo, from planning for expanding enrollments to maintaining current 
enrollment, from general business training for all to keeping a respectable 
course sequence for business students. 

The questions frequently asked are: ‘‘How can we prevent the current 
sputnik-born movement in education with its emphasis on science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages from creating an unbalanced program in our 
schools?’’ ‘‘What can be done to prevent the gradual expansion of college en- 
trance requirements resulting in a highly prescribed college preparatory pro- 
gram providing little or no room for business courses or for business students?”’ 
**Will office automation make obsolete the skills for which we now train?”’’ 

These questions denote the anxieties of business education teachers. They 
are appropriate topics for discussion at our conventions. Certainly we should be 
concerned about the future of our field, but our attitude should not be one of 
apology or defeatism. It should be one of confidence, faith in the merit of busi- 
ness education and in our resources and qualifications for rendering even greater 
services to secondary school students. 

To breathe an optimistic note into our thinking, the Executive Board of the 
National Business Teachers Association selected as the 1959 convention theme, 
‘‘The Increasing Importance of Business Education.’’ The program is geared to 
emphasize such positive facts as: 

1. For every scientist, mathematician, and engineer employed on a research 
project, an average of seven clerical workers are employed. 

2. The eight-year study denies there is any one pattern of courses that pro- 
vides a superior preparation for college. 

3. Research shows that high school business courses have positive guidance 
and eer values for students planning a business administration program 
in college. 

4. There are over four million business firms in the United States of which 
94 per cent employ less than twenty persons each. Expenditures for equipment 
essential for office automation can be justified only in the large business organ- 
izations. 

5. The installation of office automation equipment does not reduce the 
number of office workers. 

6. An understanding of basic procedures and principles is essential whether 
the routine repetitive office operations are done manually or by machine. 

7. The business education program has proved over the years its positive and 
practical educational values. Its future in the schools is not in permanent 


jeopardy. 


Marshall Hanna, president of National Business 
ae Association ; — — University, Colum- 
us, io 
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Sanity and Balanee in 


Business Edueation 


by HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


A penetrating analysis of the current criticisms of education 

with a suggested course of action. Comments by a city super- 

visor and a state supervisor of business education follow 
Dr. Forkner’s remarks. 


October 4, 1957, will go down in history as 
one of the most significant firsts in the 
history of mankind. The launching of a 
successful satellite by the Russians that 
broke the barriers of gravity, marked a 
new achievement in the long struggle to 
discover more about the limitless universe. 

But this event injured our national pride. 
It challenged our position in the world of 
science and technology. It endangered our 
future security in terms of the race for 
military supremacy. Even our leadership 
in the world struggle against Communism 
was questioned by other nations of the 
world. Americans from all walks of life 
were disturbed. The feelings engendered 
were akin to those caused by the retreat 
of the American army in Korea when Com- 
munist armies almost succeeded in pushing 
our forces into the sea. This was another 
Dunkirk. 

Immediately the question was raised 
among scientists, politicians, generals, admi- 
rals, and the man on the street as to why 
Russia had beaten us in this race. As is 
usual in such cases, it was essential that 
someone, some political party, some institu- 
tion, regardless of the merits of the case, 
must be found on which to place the blame. 

Some blamed the Democratic party for 
its failures in previous administrations. 
Some blamed the Republican party for its 
failures in the present administration. It 
was difficult to line up a strong feeling of 
sentiment against either party because of 
the evenness of distribution of Democrats 
and Republicans. However, there was one 
institution in the American scene that 
touches the lives of nearly all people regard- 
less of political party, rural or urban influ- 
ences, wealth or social standing — the 
American school. Here was a vulnerable 
spot to attack because American education 
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has no powerful lobby to protect its interests. 
So we have had since 1957 a concerted 
attack on the American school and what it 
is trying to do. 

Reasoning, if you can call it that, went 
something like this: The Russian Sputnik 
was a scientific achievement unparallelled in 
the history of mankind. The Sputnik was 
the result of the combined work of scientists 
and mathematicians. Scientists and mathe- 
maticians are the product of education. 
Russia beat us in this race because Russian 
schools produce better scientists and mathe- 
maticians than the American schools. Amer- 
ica must, therefore, train everyone, regardless 
of level of ability, interest, or need to be 
scientists and mathematicians. 

Such facts as these were presented to 
bolster the argument and to show that the 
American educational system was far be- 
hind the rest of the world and that our 
secondary schools were largely responsible: 

Through 1955 Nobel Prize winners in 
physics and chemistry were awarded as 
follows: 

German trained men received three 
times as many as those from the United 
States. English trained men received 
216 times as many as those from the 
United States. French trained men 
received 114 times as many as those 
from the United States. Holland with 
zs the population of the United States 
received four awards compared to 22 
awards to the United States. 

Or to take another example: 

Nuclear fission which brought about 
atomic power, depended upon 12 basic 
discoveries in physics, mathematics, 
and chemistry. Three of these dis- 
coveries were made by Germans, three 
by Englishmen, three by Frenchmen, 
one by a Dane, one by an Italian and 
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only one by a United States trained 
scientist. It is further pointed out that 
the population of the United States is 
only slightly less than all of these 
countries combined. 

No one took the trouble to point out that 
graduate education in these European coun- 
tries is very different from graduate educa- 
tion in the United States. Instead they 
place the blame on the secondary school. 

Nor did anyone take the trouble to point 
out that whenever these European countries 
get into difficulty, whether it be economic, 
need of war materials, men to fight their 
battles, men to organize for famine relief, 
men to organize for combat on the field of 
battle or on the economic front, they usually 
call on men who have been educated in the 
American schools. 

No one took the trouble to point out that 
instead of directing all our efforts to the 
training of pure scientists and mathema- 
ticians that we believe that all men should 
be educated for all contingencies whether 
they be in the field of pure science, mathe- 
matics, economics, management, production, 
distribution, medicine, applied science and 
conservation. 

It is easy to be stampeded by half truths. 
It is easy to gain headlines by condemning 
instead of being constructive. It is easy to 
point to successes of others and to use half 
truths to gain a point. It is easy to point 
to Sputnik as a great achievement, but fail 
to ask what happens to the great mass of 
people who do not know the meaning of free- 
dom, who live on a subsistence level and 
know little or nothing of the satisfactions of 
enjoying leisure and of enjoying some of the 
luxuries of the typical American family. 

Because of Sputnik, the critics of Ameri- 
can education would have us adopt the 
methods, content, and disciplines of the 
European and Russian schools. They fail 
to point out that Russian scientists who 
worked on Sputnik received their education 
in schools which were patterned after the 
American schools and that only in recent 
years have they adopted the European 
pattern of education. 

The critics would have us discontinue 
driver education because European and 
Russian schools do not teach it. They do 
not point out that experience has shown 
that driver education does save lives. But 
what is life to a Russian where lives are 
freely sacrificed to the cause of the state? 

What would the critics have us do? They 
would have us organize the four years of 
high school education so that everyone 
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would complete high school with about 20 
credits made up as follows: 

4 years of mathematics 

4 years of English and literature 

4 years of history and government 

4 years of a foreign language 

4 years of science 

Some of our colleges and universities have 
already begun to refuse admission to any 
applicant who does not measure up closely 
to the requirements above. If they are 
willing to accept less than 20 credits, the 
reductions are to forego as many units but 
the pattern must be the same. 

A comparison of European agriculture 
with that of the United States reveals the 
difference in what our educational system 
has produced where we have not held to 
this strict interpretation of secondary edu- 
cation. Vocational agriculture became a 
part of the curriculum of many American 
schools about the year 1917 when the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act was 
passed by the Congress. Young men from 
the wheat, cotton, dairy, cattle and corn 
growing areas took vocational agriculture 
where they learned to apply science to the 
growing of crops and other food products. 
They did not study science and mathema- 
tics in isolation. They learned about prac- 
tical problems of farming. Some of these 
young men then went on to the practical 
arts colleges that did not require 4 years 
of each of the liberal arts and scientific 
studies for admission. At these practical 
arts colleges they learned more about apply- 
ing science to soils, water, feeding, seed 
selection, and they learned about genetics 
as it applies to breeding of farm animals. 
Then instead of avoiding work, they re- 
turned to the farms and _ revolutionized 
farming in America. 

The European youngster went to high 
school. He studied “pure” science and 
“pure” mathematics. He went to college — 
not back to the farm because he was not 
fitted either educationally or psychologically 
to labor. The result is that agricultural 
production in Europe today is about where 
it was five generations ago. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the word “‘school’”’ in English and all 
of the Western European languages was 
derived from the Greek word, “leisure.” 
Education in almost all countries of the 
world is designed for those who will not do 
the work of the world in the sense that work 
means labor. But American education, from 
its early beginnings down to the present, 
has been designed not only for those who 
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will labor but also for those who will push 
the frontiers of knowledge from the known 
to the unknown. 

Another interesting and revealing differ- 
ence between American secondary education 
and that of the rest of the world, which our 
critics would have us adopt, is that the 
thinking American knows that it is just as 
important to have able people trained to 
administer and carry on business operations 
as it is to have people who can do pure 
research. 

Anyone who has made a study of business 
operations and procedures in Western Europe 
or in Latin America knows that the rate of 
production in these offices and industrial 
plants is far below that of the United States. 
Modern procedures for selecting and training 
of office personnel are almost absent in 
Europe and Latin America. The European 
or Latin American young person does not 
have an opportunity to explore his interests 
or abilities in the field of business adminis- 
tration and business skills because he is 
forced to follow the curriculum our critics 
would have us adopt. For the most part, 
if he wishes to learn to perform office duties, 
he must do so after his secondary education 
is completed either on the job or in special 
tuition schools. 

_ If we in the United States are stampeded 
into adopting a curriculum that prevents 
young people from learning business skills 
and exploring business administration as a 
career, we, too, will be where other countries 
are in industrial and economic development. 

_Every thinking person knows that the 
discoveries of the scientist and the mathe- 
matician are of little use unless such dis- 
coveries are backed up by able business and 
industrial administration and know-how. 

If the struggle in the world today were 
only a military one, we might have more 
sympathy for the kind of program of edu- 
cation that would be devoted entirely to 
scientific and mathematical skills and under- 
standings. The severest critics of American 
education are apparently not aware of the 
fact that the free peoples of the world are 
concerned almost as much with the economic 
factors of freedom as they are with the 
military factors. The Russian Communists 
have boasted that: “We will plow America 
under in an economic war, and when that 
has been accomplished, world Communism 
will be a reality.” 

Is it wise, in view of this threat, to train 
all able people only in science and mathe- 
matics and neglect the very important job 
of directing a large number of able students 
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into the fields of political and economic edu- 
cation? 

We are beginning to see the results of our 
failure to have able men and women pre- 
pared for this economic struggle. We are 
seeing on every hand the failure of American 
education”,to deal with the economics of 
productive labor as opposed to the philoso- 
phy of getting the most you can in the way 
of wages and give as little as you can in the 
production of goods and services. 

Roger M. Blough, chairman of the Board 
of United States Steel, in his May, 1959, 
report to stockholders said: “....it seems 
to me that our prospects — as an American 
Steel producer and as an industrial nation — 
are going to depend in no small measure on 
how well we are able to compete both 
internally and externally with foreign pro- 
ducers. . . . All men of good will in America 
naturally are determined that we shall con- 
tinue to have the very best living standards 
possible. But the one and the only way 
that I know to make this possible is con- 
stantly to improve our productive efficiency 
and thereby reduce our costs and be com- 
petitive.” 

To be able to do as Mr. Blough suggests 
means more than liberal arts and mathe- 
matics and science in our schools and col- 
leges. America today is in economic com- 
petition with slave labor in the iron curtain 
countries as well as in competition with 
countries where standards of living are far 
below our own. The best brains of America 
must be educated to deal with these prob- 
lems. The secondary and collegiate cur- 
riculums must include courses that deal 
with the basic economic problems that face 
us today. These courses must be designed 
for the most able students as well as for 
those who are going to work on assembly 
lines, in offices, in distributive organizations 
and in government. To do what our critics 
would have us do — stop teaching general 
business, bookkeeping, secretarial skills, 
economics, labor problems, business and 
industrial management, international trade 
and the like—is to commit economic suicide. 
To fail to teach these subjects is to also court 
military suicide because military production, 
at a high level of efficiency that will avoid 
waste and duplication, is just as important 
to the future of America as it is to have 
great discoveries in the field of science. 

We have to make some important deci- 
sions. These must be made soon if we are 
to avoid disaster. We must decide that we 
in America will lower our standards of living 
to that of other countries so as to meet 
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competition in world markets or we must 
decide that through better understanding of 
economic forces of production and distribu- 
tion through better education, we will main- 
tain and advance our standards of living and 
still outproduce and outsell the rest of the 
world. 

If we decide to adopt the European 
curriculum, that is designed for the most 
able, and that this shall be a liberal arts 
and scientific curriculum, then we can only 
look forward to staggering unemployment, 
lower wages, and lower standards of living. 

If we decide that it is as important to 
win the economic race as it is to win the 
military race, then we will work for sanity 
and balance in our educational programs 
at the secondary and collegiate levels. We 
will be as concerned with discovering and 
developing managerial talent as we should 
be for scientific talent. We will recognize 
that the secondary school curriculum must 
have balance and be designed for those who 
will terminate their formal education with 
high school as well as for those who will 
continue their education. We will recognize 
that national and international policies are 
closely related to national and world eco- 
nomic forces and that everyone, regardless 
of his talents, must have a sound basis for 
making economic decisions. 

No nation can maintain and advance 
standards of living when economic decisions 
confiscate the wealth of efficient producers 
through onerous income taxes in order to 
subsidize inefficient and unnecessary pro- 


duction. How long will we continue to 
advance economically when wealth is con- 
fiscated through taxes to maintain a govern- 
ment that employs from two to three times 
as many people to do a job as business or 
industry would need to do the same job? 
How long will we maintain our world leader- 
ship when we continue to confiscate wealth 
through taxes to conduct research in such 
fields as agriculture when we cannot use, sell 
or give away what we now produce and fail 
to conduct research on the kind of education 
we should have and how to make that edu- 
cation more effective? 

We shall continue to make such absurd 
economic decisions until every American has 
had a basic foundation for economic deci- 
sions. The liberal arts-scientific curriculum 
will not contribute to this area of ignorance. 

Time is short. Apathy is prevalent. 
Leadership is needed. Our job is to stir the 
American public to the point of action so 
that the curriculum of the American ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate institu- 
tions is brought into balance and that sanity 
reigns. 

' Every business teacher must discuss these 

matters with business leaders of his com- 
munity and solicit their support in seeing 
to it that those who administer the schools, 
those who guide the students whether they 
be parents or counselors, and those who 
teach are informed of the catastrophy that 
lies ahead if we follow the programs of our 
critics. When will you do something about 
this important problem? 


Sanity and Balanee in Business Eduea- 
tion—A Reaction to Dr. Forkner’s 


Article 


Yes, there is ample evidence of the impact 
of space exploration on practical arts edu- 
cation. One result of Sputnik has been to 
crowd out subjects in the secondary school 
curriculum which lie outside the mathema- 
tics and science orbit. Undoubtedly the 
“Moon Shoot” of September 13, 1959, will 
provide a booster for the already extensive 
demands for a crash program in technical 
education. 

Professional educational leadership in 
state departments of education, in the col- 
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by ARTHUR L. WALKER 

STATE SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


leges, and in state and national professional 
associations have already, to an alarming 
extent, placed first emphasis on science and 
mathematics. Local school administrators: 
superintendents, principals, and directors of 
instruction, have by indirection or deliberate 
purpose de-emphasized practical arts to 
make more room for the Sputnik-related 
subjects. 

There has been all across the country an 
obvious trend toward increasing the number 
of required courses for high school gradua- 
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tion from the more or less traditional state 
department of education requirements of 
eight units, to nine and in some cases to as 
many as twelve (16, 18, 24 equivalent as 
computed in some states). What has hap- 
pened in one southern state will serve to 
illustrate the trend. A State Committee on 
Curriculum Revision comprising several 
members of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, a number of high school principals 
and superintendents, and _ representation 
from the professional departments of state 
colleges was appointed. At the end of two 
years, the committee made its report to the 
State Board of Education recommending 
twenty Carnegie units or the equivalent for 
graduation from high school with twelve 
units to be devoted to social studies, foreign 
language, mathematics, and science. This 
is a requirement for every high school 
graduate. In addition to the twelve re- 
quired units in these general education sub- 
jects, there is the further requirement that 
each student show a concentration of at 
least four units in some particular field such 
as, business education, art, music, home- 
making, shop, agriculture, language, science, 
mathematics, etc. The report was adopted 
as an instrument of policy by the State 
Board of Education and becomes in 1960 
operating policy in the accreditation of all 
high schools. 

This shift in secondary education re- 
quirements makes it imperative that those 
of us who are concerned with the programs 
of vocational and practical arts education 
re-examine the purposes, scope, and needs 
of business education. We must make very 
sure that the needs of the individual and 
the larger needs of society are being better 
served by the comprehensive high school 
with its opportunities for practical arts and 
vocational education than would be the 
case if all such opportunities were postponed 
to the 13th and 14th year and hence quite 
beyond the school experience of most youth. 
For the past twenty years or longer, our 
principal critics have been the general edu- 
cators who have decried all practical or 
utilitarian education at the secondary school 
level on the basis that it robbed boys and 
girls of cultural advantages which they be- 
lieved were inherent in classical subject 
matter fields. But now we have to justify 
our program in the face of attacks from other 
practical-minded people, the scientists, the 
lay public who are persuaded that we must 
have a crash program in mathematics and 
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science in order to compete with the Rus 

sians and for survival. Many well-meaning 
educators and laymen seem to be persuaded 
that we must make scientists and mathema- 
ticians out of all our school population. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we look 
candidly and long at the purposes that we 
have ascribed to business subjects. We have 
glibly said that general business, business 
law, bookkeeping, and economic geography 
constitute a program of elementary eco- 
nomic importance for all sons and daughters. 
We have said that in these courses one 
comes to acquire the fundamental concepts 
of the free enterprise system and to under- 
stand how it works in the conduct of private 
business on Main Street USA. Now we have 
to ask ourselves frankly how well we are 
using this content to inform young Ameri- 
cans concerning their economic system. How 
basic are the business and economic under- 
standings which we ostensibly teach in 
general business and then how well is this 
content taught by the beginning teacher? It 
is she who is generally assigned this subject! 
In fact, can the immature teacher, who too 
often gets general business, do an effective 
job in interpreting the basic economic prin- 
ciples which we ascribe to the subject? How 
accurate is her understanding of the free 
enterprise system? How well-acquainted is 
she with basic information about business 
and how it operates? How complete is her 
factual information about business? 

Although the vocational objectives of 
secondary school business are somewhat 
better understood than the purposes of 
general business, and perhaps the subject 
matter is better than in the basic business 
subjects, we must ask ourselves even here 
how well are we doing the job. Do we teach 
problem solving in our typewriting class, 
bookkeeping class, office machines, or stenog- 
raphy? Or, do we neglect basic under- 
standings in favor of teaching repetitive 
skills and the mechanics of the subject al- 
most to the exclusion of knowledge about the 
application of skills and techniques. Admi- 
ral Rickover has said that “American edu- 
cation in general emphasizes learning factual 
know-how at the cost of absorbing funda- 
mental principles, just as it stresses condi- 
tioning of behavior at the cost of developing 
the ability to think independently.””! 

We shall not be in a strong position ever 
to meet the charge of our critics who say 
that too much time is being devoted to 
training in techniques and “factual know- 
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how” of low-level skills until we begin to 
educate our students to think through prob- 
lems confronting American free enterprise. 

Also, we must make up our minds, on the 
basis of accurate information, the best level 
for course offerings. Should we follow the 
pattern of the European school or some 
modification of it by deferring vocational 
training to a point “where pupils can absorb 
no more mental food” and then give them 
the opportunity “to go on to schools which 
give vocational training of one kind or 
another.’ 

We have a twofold task. We must combat 
unjust and false criticisms of the values of 
practical arts education by refuting the 


half truths of our critics. We can achieve 
this by placing before the people in public 
forum and private contact accurate infor- 
mation on what our program is about and 
how well it is achieving its purposes. But 
while we speak and write in defense of busi- 
ness education at all levels, we must be very 
busy improving our position by achieving 
better results in teacher preparation, a more 
sensible assignment policy of beginning 
teachers, and an extended tenure of all 
teachers. The current annual rate of turn- 
over hovers around 30 per cent for business 
teachers. You can never achieve continuity 
and high standards of excellence with that 
kind of tenure. 


Sanity and Balance in Business Eduea- 
tion—A Reaction to Dr. Forkner’s 


Article 


Dr. Forkner is to be commended on his 
thoughtful and timely article focusing at- 
tention on the attacks now being made upon 
our profession. It can only be hoped that 
that businessmen, educators, and parents 
will read and reflect upon the excellent 
points that he has made in his analysis. 

It is indeed unfortunate that in America, 
where our educational program has a long 
and proud history of respect, autonomy, 
and effectiveness, that program should find 
itself becoming the “whipping boy” for head- 
line seekers. It is even more unfortunate 
when the public, boards of education, and, 
yes, even some educators will permit indi- 
viduals with no professional training or 
experience in the fields of secondary public 
education to influence their reasoning and 
decision making. Who is better equipped 
to guide our public education program and 
policies than professionally trained educators 
with many years of experience and day-to- 
day contact with its problems? Certainly, 
if public school educators attempted to 
influence the teaching of philosophy at the 
university level, the administration of our 
armed forces, or the manner in which a 
specific business should be run, they would 
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immediately be declared out of order or 
labeled as “crackpots.” It seems well 
merited then that the time has come for 
professional public educators to courageously 
declare that the determination of curriculum 
content and the proper administration of 
the public schools is the prerogative of those 
professionally qualified and employed to 
perform this function in our society. 

It is important, I believe, to evaluate as 
Dr. Forkner suggests, the total picture and 
not to be misled by the critics’ focus upon 
one or two aspects of the educational scene. 
Sputnik, for example, was not accomplished 
by scientists alone, but by the all-out utili- 
zation of the unlimited resources of an 
entire nation. Such support and encourage- 
ment of scientific teams in our country can 
and have produced similar and even more 
amazing results. 

The important focus should be upon where 
our nation stands in relation to the rest of the 
world as a total nation, not just as regards its 
military potential. One need not look far to 
recognize ours as the country with the 
highest standard of living, the nation with 
the greatest degree of individual and col- 
lective freedom, and the country with the 
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greatest production and distribution capaci- 
ties of any in the world today. 

To state that our public schools are 
responsible for “educating all the children 
of all the people” would seem unnecessary 
since it has been said so many times. How- 
ever, this basic principle of our American 
educational program seems to be continually 
ignored or forgotten by our critics. It 
appears to be difficult for those who have 
had little or no contact with public education 
to realize that approximately one third of 
those students who enter high school fail to 
graduate. They appear to ignore the fact 
that three out of four of our high school 
graduates never go to college. It might be 
easier for these critics to recognize that the 
type of program they propose is not a suit- 
able or reasonable one for all students if 
they were to bear these facts in mind. For 
the vast majority of our young people, the 
high school or some part of its program is 
terminal education, and one of the major 
responsibilities of American secondary edu- 
cation is to equip these students to fulfill 
their economic roles effectively in our society 
as producers, consumers, and citizens. 

Since one of the major aspects of our cul- 
ture is its economic nature, then it would 
seem that an important group of common 
learnings to be transmitted to all are those 
included under economic education. 
Dr. Forkner has wisely pointed to some of 
the dangers our nation faces unless every 
American possesses a foundation of under- 
standings upon which proper economic deci- 
sions can be made. It is imperative, in my 
judgment, that business educators develop 
a sound and decisive program of action as 
regards their role in economic education in 
our secondary schools. Business educators 
are far better qualified than any other group 
of teachers to assume the responsibility for 
the teaching of business understandings. We 
must point with pride to our superior know]l- 
edge, preparation, and qualifications in the 
area of economic literacy and assume the 
leadership for this phase of the general edu- 
cation program in the American school. 

One of the basic freedoms, a cornerstone 
if you will, of our American way of life is 
the right of every individual to choose his 
own occupation. In view of this, even if a 
youngster should have all the capabilities to 
become a topnotch scientist, he may, if he 
prefers, become a salesman, a plumber, a 
teacher, a doctor, or run a business of his 
own. If our secondary program were to 
follow the proposals of the critics, each stu- 
dent would be compelled in high school to 
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follow essentially the same program of 
studies directed towards college preparation, 
irrespective of individual wishes, interests, 
objectives, or abilities. 

As stressed by Dr. Forkner, there can be 
little doubt of the significant role that busi- 
ness trained students play in our society. 
Certainly, there are few who could deny 
that business in these United States is of 
equal importance to our national welfare 
as is science. Richard Shelter, general 
manager of General Electric’s Defense 
System Department, emphasized in a recent 
address this very point when he said, “For 
every engineer, scientist, or other profes- 
sional employee, we must have four stenog- 
raphers or other type of supporting 
personnel. Without people with business 
skills and training, the efforts of our profes- 
sional, technical people could never reach a 
practical fruition. In Syracuse General 
Electric, the annual payroll of business 
trained stenographers, clerical and account- 


ing personnel totals almost seven million 
dollars.” 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES provides complete informa- 
tion about the types of records needed by 
most small retail businesses. Although the 
set is based on a retail grocery store, with de- 
partments for groceries, meats, and produce, 
the principles are applicable to any small 
retail business that uses a cash register. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping 
or accounting and wish to complete a practice 
set that is typical of records used in small 
retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of 
record keeping without a formal course in 
bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s 


and adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price, $2.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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Help. Help. Help! 


by MARY WITHEROW 
BEAUMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


One of the most effective ways you can be of help to your students 
is to develop a “‘sixth sense”’ of detecting when they are too shy to 
ask for assistance. 





Like any other commuter in a 
large city, I’ve traveled the same 
route twice a day for so many 
times that it has become auto- 
matic, but occasionally my atten- 
tion is attracted by something. As 
the streetcar made a stop for a 
red light one day I looked up to see 
if I was approximately on schedule, 
and observed a “Help Wanted” 
sign in a window. To break the 
monotony somewhat, I counted 
“Help Wanted” signs for the next 
sixty-five blocks — there were lots 
of them, and they indicated a wide 
variety of jobs I am sure, but as I 
daydreamed my thoughts wandered to the 
classroom. How many of our students could 
really raise a “Help Wanted” sign in our 
classes? 

Can you imagine this “Help Wanted”’ sign 
ina machines class? I can, because I’ve recog- 
nized it in my own classes. After the student 
has read the instruction sheet that you have 
so carefully duplicated, do you ever take 
time for an individual demonstration of some 
little point that would smooth out the stu- 
dent’s manipulation of the machine? Do 
you let the “Help Wanted” flag wave as 
you nonchalantly check papers or take care 
of some other details? So much can be gained 
if the instruction comes at just the right time. 
It may be nothing more complicated than 
recognizing fingering sequences on a full- 
bank keyboard, but have you ever tried to 
to break a student of an established habit 
of punching each and every key separately 
with the forefinger? If you have, you’ll know 
what I mean. Individual instruction is 
important. 

I admit that for most of us teaching a 
machines course is pretty much like watching 
a three-ring circus. We never know exactly 
which ring to watch at which time — we 
constantly shift our attention from one ring 
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to the other as we are afraid we 
will miss something. If we help 
the filing section, things may not 
go too well in the duplicating de- 
partment; or if we concentrate on 
transcription machines, that is 
when all the adding machines run 
out of tape. Yet, in a machines 
class, students, of necessity, must be 
engaged in varied projects — even 
if assigned to the same machines, 
they will be working at different 
levels of mastery. It is very much 
a matter of individual achieve- 
ment. Some students naturally 
progress slower than others. They 
need additional drill on the problems that 
seemed easy for another student to master. 

Then, too, regardless of how well planned 
our schedule is, absenteeism is one of the 
foes of a rotation schedule. Just this last 
week (and incidentally it was semester test 
week with all the teachers wanting their test 
copies duplicated at once) I took a hurried 
glance around the room as the machines class 
assumed regularly assigned places and dis- 
covered that one of the production workers 
for the day was absent. At the moment it 
would have been hard to tell whether the 
teacher or students were carrying the “Help 
Wanted”’ flag. 

To make a long story short, I took one 
of the more dependable class members from 
her current assignment and hurriedly showed 
her the fundamentals of the ditto process. 
In the next thirty minutes she did a nice 
job of cutting two dittos, but these are the 
kinds of things I’ve never found on an 
instruction sheet. This is what makes the 
“Help Wanted” personal. When I looked 
at her work toward the end of the period — 
the ditto machine had run out of fluid and 
before she had asked a co-worker nearby 
what the trouble could be she got some 
(Concluded on page 190) 
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The era of competition in development of 
missiles and space travel has caused all seg- 
ments of education to be brought into the 
public mind as a major consideration. 
Though it is unfortunate that much of the 
publicity has been both negative and unfair, 
it has nevertheless focused the attention of 
the American people on our educational 
institutions. No one can deny that this is 
both healthy and valuable for education. 

Education has, at the moment, the great- 
est opportunity ever afforded it in modern 
history — if we take advantage of it. Atten- 
tion has been gained — the next step is, 
logically, the further development of interest. 
It now becomes the responsibility of educa- 
tion to take the initiative and further culti- 
vate the interest presently indicated by 
laymen. 

Though one might easily say that business 
education has always attempted to “get out”’ 
and inform the public, there remains a tre- 
mendous gap between what is being done 
and what could be done. It would seem that 
now, when the public is so receptive, we 
should exert a greater effort in the direction 
of community contacts and public relations. 
To forego this opportunity — in an era of 
public concern over all education — would, 
at best, be pathetic because it may be many 
years before we again will have such recep- 
tiveness displayed throughout our nation. 

Leaders and instructors in business educa- 
tion have a unique responsibility to educa- 
tion because of our frequent contacts with 
community business. It is true that some 
schools actually attempt to restrict this con- 
tact, but, regardless of such attempts, the 
fact remains that business education does 
have some working relationship with the 
community. Our responsibility becomes 


Public Relations and 
Business Edueation 


by GERALD L. TIMM 
WINONA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


The business department should emphasize public 
relations with the community. No other area has as 
close contact or comes under such close scrutiny as 


the business department. 


even greater when we consider that, in many 
cases, we are the one single contact for an 
entire school, so we must do a thorough job 
in preparing students for employment and 
in selling not only our business departments 
but all education. 

One can justifiably ask the question 
how? This article on public relations and 
community contacts will attempt to bring 
together individual techniques used in many 
communities throughout the United States. 
Though one person, even one department, 
can not possibly utilize all these activities, 
a selection of one or more best suited to a 
particular community will do a great deal 
to promote the understanding that is so 
necessary if we are to justify our continued 
existence as a part of education. 


THE COMMUNITY — PUBLIC RELATIONS 
TECHNIQUES 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES. QOne of the most 
effective techniques to be applied in the 
development of public relations is the ad- 
visory committee for business education. A 
committee of this type can be set up within 
the framework of the regular advisory com- 
mittee arrangement in the vocational de- 
partment, or, if a vocational department does 
not exist, through the approval of the school 
administration. 

Organization of such a committee requires 
some searching, but a helpful guide is con- 
tained in an article by Beth Coghlan where 
she states: “While the number serving on 
the committee should be kept small enough 
to function effectively, there should be ade- 
quate representation of the kinds of organi- 
zations to be served by the program and 
should include members from both manage- 
ment and organized labor.””! 


'Coghland, Beth, ‘‘How to Work More Effectively With the Business Community,” Business Education Forum, (March, 


1958), p. 33. 
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Space does not permit a full report on 
advisory committees, but assuredly, it offers 
a real opportunity for the exchange of ideas, 
the determination of standards, and a thor- 
ough understanding of problems confronting 
business and business education. 

suRvEYsS. The survey is a frequent device 
used in business education departments in 
attempting to (1) obtain information per- 
taining to curriculum study and possible 
revision, and (2) to let the businessman know 
that he is being considered by the school. 

Many types of surveys are employed de- 
pending on the purpose for which they are 
being done. Reports published run from a 
survey of office machines used in a com- 
munity to a more complex inquiry like the 
one completed in Minneapolis in 1958 by 
Margaret Andrews. This survey dealt with 
employer-school ratings of the same workers 
with a comparison of ratings. Particularly 
beneficial as a result of this survey was the 
obvious conclusion that trained personnel 
from the school were not being placed in 
positions that matched their skill level. 
School-community relations evidently made 
a big step forward when the results of this 
survey were made known. 

COOPERATIVE WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS: 
There are, in all probability, nearly as many 
variations of work-experience programs in 
the country as there are programs, but the 
apparent success of these programs certainly 
speaks well for the public relations factor in 
business education. In communities where 
the program is conducted well, both em- 
ployers and co-ordinators indicate a better 
understanding and respect for the “‘other 
fellow.”’ Settle and Halstead, in a special 
article on techniques for community con- 
tacts, indicate that much more than super- 
ficial planning is needed to make and keep 
the cooperative work-experience program 
and educational experience. They feel that 
three key points determine the success of 
this type of program — administration (de- 
termination of policies, selling the program 
and evaluation), supervision (both the edu- 
cational and the business supervisors are 
extremely important), and co-ordination (a 
joint undertaking of the school and the train- 
ing station). 

There is little doubt that a well-organized, 
well-supervised, and a well-coordinated pro- 
gram of work experience can further recogni- 
tion of the business departments as a source 
of valuable personnel for the community. 

COMMUNITY ACcTiviTiEs. A list of activities 
that a business department can participate 
in will perhaps clarify the broad area of pos- 
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sibility in this area. Some of the activities 
reported in current writings are tried ex- 
amples. Wallace Reiff suggests: 
1. Community service —ask to help with 
large mailings for community chest, etc. 
2. Provide the newspaper with worthy items 
from the department. 


3. Appear in panels dealing with education 
but be informed on more than business 
education. 


. Be active in organizations like the P.T.A. 


. Invite guest speakers from the community 
for classes and/or clubs. 

Bringing the students into the community 
and having members of the businesses in the 
community come into the school serves to 
make the gap between the two much smaller 
in the eyes of both students and businessmen. 

One organization stands out in the area of 
community contacts —it is the National 
Office Management Association’s local chap- 
ter. Though not all cities have a N.O.M.A. 
Chapter, where they do exist it offers one of 
the greatest opportunities for community 
contact and public relations. Teachers in 
business education are usually more than 
welcome as members, and it is worth every 
penny and minute spent by the business 
department representative. 

N.O.M.A. also provides many opportuni- 
ties for furthering the education of students. 
One unique example was reported by Ruth 
Pace. In her community, business students 
spent an actual day in the N.O.M.A.- 
participating offices — a direct result of con- 
tact between the school and the local 
N.O.M.A. Chapter. Another completely 
different experience was related in Robert 
Cann’s article, “A Business Club with 
N.O.M.A. Affiliation.” The business club in 
his school is affiliated with the local N.O.M.A. 
group. The club assisted N.O.M.A. in the 
organization of a business machines show. 
The appreciation of the chapter was ex- 
pressed clearly in a letter from its president 
commenting on the fact that it was their best 
show. In addition, the business club re- 
ceived $100 for its treasury. Cann states 
that there are two purposes in this affilia- 
tion: (1) To allow students to obtain work- 
ing knowledge of the community and the 
industries therein; and (2) to make the 
community and business aware of the courses 
being taught and the training being given 
students. 

These two purposes represent the type of 
two-way exchange that should be prevalent 
in any undertaking designed to improve 
relations. 
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N.O.M.A. also has shown an active inter- 
est in education by providing a spelling 
awards program and (previously) partici- 
pating in the Business Entrance Tests with 
which everyone is familiar. The members of 
N.O.M.A. are the office and personnel 
managers of firms interested in business 
education graduates. A teacher’s affiliation 
with this group (or the Chamber of Com- 
merce if a chapter is not organized) can do 
more to develop cooperation than several 
other plans combined. 

The over-all concept of being active in the 
community is a sound one. It is a known 
fact that association dispells mistrust, sus- 
picion, and misunderstanding. F requent 
appearances or participation in community 
affairs is an activity that will be well re- 
warded. 

puBLicity. There is stated (somewhere) a 
statement of the philosophy of Tooteronomy. 
It says: “He who tooteth not his own horn 
finds said horn untooted!’”’ Publicity can 
satisfy the strongest advocate of the pre- 
viously stated philosophy because of the 
diversified media available. 

Newspaper items (better cleared through 
school channels) are waited for in most 
newspaper offices — provided they are news- 
worthy and contain names. One need not 
be a feature writer to have your articles 
qualify. Most papers will edit the article 
if they have the facts from which to work. 

Radio and television both offer oppor- 
tunities in this direction. Radio, particularly, 
is very generous with its time. A few sug- 
gested types of radio programs were dis- 
cussed by Katherine Clark. They were: 
(1) tape interview with businessmen on 
what they expect from beginning office 
workers, (2) conduct a guided tour of your 
business classes, (3) interview recent gradu- 
ates, (4) dramatize a business situation to 
show business principles learned in your 
classes. 

Publicity and its use is restricted only by 
the imagination of the person attempting to 
take advantage of it. The list of possible 
programs that could meet a particular de- 
partment’s needs should be drawn up and 
attempts made to “toot” the horn. 

STUDENT PLACEMENT. Student placement, 
if properly done, can be the best contact any 
department can have in a community. 
There is no one technique listed in this 
article which represents a panacea in the 
area of public relations. In order for place- 
ment to be effective, a teacher must be well 
informed on the needs of the businesses he 
will attempt to supply. Naturally this will 
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necessitate office visits, the use of surveys, 
affiliation with local business groups, and 
where possible, a good working relationship 
with the local State Employment Office. A 
State Employment Office is added because it 
offers an opportunity to utilize an organiza- 
tion in which businessmen have confidence 
and, at the same time, let the students be 
tested by standards established outside the 
school. There is always the possibility of 
risk in a placement program, but with two 
agencies working hand in hand, the chance 
for error is reatly reduced. The possibilities 
of getting the “good” graduates in the better 
positions is improved. This, in turn, does a 
great deal to “build” the business education 
department in any community. 


THE SCHOOL— PUBLIC RELATIONS 
TECHNIQUES 


Frequently when one discusses public re- 
lations, it applies in only one direction — 
outside. Business departments must realize 
that good public relations begin at the school. 
Without the support of the administration 
and other departments within the school, 
progress of a business department can be 
severely retarded, if not stopped altogether. 
Following are a few of the techniques that 
can and should be utilized within the school 
itself to further the advancement and under- 
standing of the business department. Pa- 
tience and effort in this direction will con- 
tribute a great deal toward cementing 
relations between the community and the 
department. 

F.B.L.A. CHAPTER. The F. B. L.A. Chapter of 
any school, in addition to giving valuable 
supplementary business training to the 
pupil, is a service organization. Though 
exploitation of such an organization would 
not be advocated, it offers a great oppor- 
tunity to display the department on many 
occasions and do a valuable service to the 
school and for faculty members. Some chap- 
ters even gain recognition by entering ex- 
hibits in public and school fairs. The 
Business Education Forum reported a very 
successful community contact by placing 
an exhibit at a state fair. After reading this 
report, one could visualize other similar 
opportunities that could be utilized in mak- 
ing the F.B.L.A. Chapter a part of your 
public relations endeavor. 

INNER-FACULTY RELATIONS. Some business 
departments have seriously neglected a 
potential area of service (and in turn, 
recognition) by not offering better service 
to faculty members. A frequent problem 
that develops in some schools is that un- 
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reasonable demands are made on a depart- 
ment with the end result being a furthering 
of bad relations. A little initiative on the part 
of a public-relations-minded department can 
curtail unreasonable demands and, yet, 
provide service. The best way to do both is 
to arrive at a decision regarding “how soon 
and how much” and notify the faculty in a 
pleasant but thorough manner. They in turn 
will appreciate the offer — and at the same 
time, they will know the “rules.” 

The fact that many people in education 
have serious reservations about vocational 
education in the high school should be a 
warning that effort must be made to “sell” 
the schools on business education. If the 
entire school is convinced, word will get 
outside the bounds of the school building 
rapidly. 

OPEN HousE. Many variationsof open house 
exist today. One of the most frequent is the 
entire-school open house put on in many 
cities in conjunction with a national or state 
endeavor. Though some effort is necessary 
for this type of activity, teachers should 
look forward to the opportunity for present- 
ing the department, both its physical aspects 
as well as its philosophy. A dozen parents 
impressed through understanding become 
strong supporters immediately and will be 
sure to tell their acquaintances. 

ADULT EDUCATION. Adult education classes 
in business, offered in any-sized city, offer an 
opportunity to again “talk to the taxpayer.” 
In addition to showing the capabilities of a 
specific department by doing a good job of 
teaching the adults, there is always time to 
do a little advertising of the regular depart- 
ment. An axiom to be followed in this, as 
well as any other outside contacts, is ““Under- 
standing breeds friendship.” Present the 
facts and be assured that adults will use them 
as a point of understanding and tell others of 
their impressions. 

ADMINISTRATION CONTACTS. Far too fre- 
quently the administration of a school sees 
the business teacher only when another 
major purchase is necessary. Naturally, any 
department must then present its reasoning 
behind such a request by explaining at least 
a part of the department’s objectives. It 
would be far better if the administrator had 
been kept up-to-date on philosophy and 
curriculum trends in the business field. It is 
important that one member of the business 
department takes the initiative in keeping 
the administrator informed of happenings 
and soliciting his participation in major con- 
siderations. As Reiff states in his article on 
winning recognition: “One of the best ways 
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to win friends is to seek advice from others 
whenever possible.” Favorable work of the 
department or members of the department 
should be brought to the attention of the 
administration as well as important printed 
matter from the field. Through these 
methods, any department will win both 
respect and confidence. 


CHECKS AND BALANCES—PROFESSIONAL 
AUTONOMY 


It is quite obvious that many techniques 
for developing public relations and com- 
munity contacts are available to a depart- 
ment and that it is important to exploit as 
many of these methods as possible to im- 
prove our public relations. After having 
stated so many methods so enthusiastically, 
this may appear contradictory — but a word 
of caution regarding all forms of lay contact, 
particularly the advisory committee, or a 
similar group under a different name. 

No one will deny that the “public” has 
every right to determine the objectives of 
education. In fact, education encourages lay 
committees to be formed for just that pur- 
pose. The one major danger that arises is 
the possible loss of professional status of the 
teacher when the duties of the committee 
are not clearly defined in the minds of both 
committee personnel and the professional 
teacher. There must be a line beyond which 
laymen do not even attempt to exert direct 
influence. To do so would mean that teach- 
ing, as a profession, no longer exists. 

Where is the line? What criteria determine 
where that line is? As was stated previously, 
a lay committee probably is the best group 
to state objectives of education. They can 
state that they wish graduates of their school 
to be able to drive an automobile, add and 
subtract, or possess a certain skill in oral 
communication. In the case of business 
education, they may state that the objectives 
of business education are that all business 
students should know how to spell, have a 
general background in business, and possess 
a vocational level in certain skills. (They 
may even state the level required for certifi- 
cation in a skill.) The objectives, you will 
note, are end results, and it is here that many 
teachers allow the profession to take one step 
backwards. The professional teacher is the 
one who must employ and/or develop the 
techniques that will meet the objectives set 
up by the lay group. If at any time the lay 
group determines the methods, or for that 
matter even determines mid-point objec- 
tives, it infringes on the teaching profession. 

(Concluded on page 161) 
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The Timed Writing — *Either-Or”’ 


by CHARLES E. REIGEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNAT] 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Typeuriting timed writings can aid you in simulating actual office- 
style typewriting in your classes. 


The timed writing — what it represents, 
how best to use it, what to do with the 
results — has been a problem with the busi- 
ness teacher for a long time. It is perhaps 
one of the greatest controversial topics among 
typing teachers. Some teachers swear by it; 
some feel that timed writings serve a useful 
purpose in"a typing class; some think its 
usefulness has been completely outdated by 
the recent emphasis on production goals. In 
other words, there seem to be great dif- 
ferences of opinion on the use of the timed 
writing as a typing technique. 

This apparent confusion in thinking on 
the role of the timed writing is to be ex- 
pected. It is not uncommon to thumb 
through professional journals and read nu- 
merous articles belittling the use of timed 
writings as an evaluative instrument in favor 
of more “realistic” evaluation. It is not un- 
common to hear comments from experienced 
teachers either in favor of or opposed to 
the use of timed writings in a typing class. 

T. V. Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman in 
their recent book, The Democratic Way of 
Life, state: 

One of the “‘sicknesses”’ of our times is 
revealed in the tendency to fall into the 
trap of false antitheses. We are driven to 
accept one of only two alternatives... . 
There are all false antitheses and do not 
belong in the order of nature. These 
“‘either-ors” are the result of dialectical 
trickery and those who follow their dictates 
soon lose the sense of reality.’ 

It seems that we, as business teachers, 
could profit from these two gentlemen who 
certainly were not speaking of typing, but 
of our society in general. 

The timed writing is an excellent technique 
for measuring the growth of typing power 
when it is used intelligently and in conjunc- 
tion with other evaluations. The timed 
writing has certain inherent evaluative char- 
acteristics. 


1. The timed writing provides a standard 
measurement of typing power which varies 
only slightly from one administration to 
another and from one school to another. 

It is true that there are several different 
ways of calculating speed which produce 
some variation. However, this is true only 
if the student does not understand the nature 
and purpose of a particular calculation. 

Perhaps, the most realistic method of 
figuring typing speed is to require erasures 
of all mistakes on all timed writings. This 
is realistic because all the work done by the 
typist in the office is done on that basis. Any 
time a student does not erase, an arbitrary 
weighting of errors occurs which directly 
influences the calculation of speed. It would 
seem that any artificial scheme that is actu- 
ally not helpful should be eliminated in order 
to give the student a truer picture of his own 
ability. It would also give the teacher a more 
stable index of a student’s ability as well as 
furnishing a score which is more adaptable to 
various production goals. Errorless typing 
on straight copy could thus be compared 
with errorless typing on various production 
situations. 

2. Timed wiritings provide an excellent, 
yet simple, technique which students can 
readily understand and appreciate. Here 
is a technique which all students can under- 
stand when given a little explanation as to 
use, purpose, etc. In addition, it provides a 
universally understandable measure for stu- 
dent comparisons among themselves. In a 
typing class very often comments are heard 
such as: “How did you do?” “Are you 
going up or down?”’ All these are evidences 
that students do understand and are inter- 
ested in this technique. 

They also provide incentives for improve- 
ment which the students understand. There 
is nothing wrong with the teacher making 
comparisons. The students are interested in 
how they are doing relatively; this is only 


'T. V. Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman, The Democratic Way of Life, p. 133. New York: The New American 


Library, 1951. 
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natural. They are living in a comparative 
world. It is perfectly normal that they 
should be interested in knowing whether 
they are doing as well as, worse than, or 
better than their neighbor. 

3. Timed writings provide an excellent 
source of comparison to various production 
rates and goals. To know the errorless typing 
rate of a student is a tremendous help to the 
teacher in diagnosing weak production rates. 
This is just a simple way of saying that a 
student cannot be expected to gain a good 
production rate without a good errorless 
straight-eopy rate. It is erroneous to believe 
that a high production rate can be built upon 
a poor straight-copy rate, as measured by a 
timed writing. 

4. They provide an excellent situation of 
typing under pressure. How often do you 
hear this kind of comment. “I can type very 
well, but when you time me, I can’t do a 
thing.” Certainly, the solution to that situa- 
tion, if the student is telling the truth, is 
not to avoid timed writings. Nothing is 
overcome by avoiding it. The solution lies 
in making the student face up to the situa- 
tion by repeated use of timed writings, along 
with the development of an understanding 
of the purpose of timed writings. 

Actually, a typist on the job is in effect 
being timed. The employee is expected to 
produce a certain amount of work for the 
wages received. It is true, though, that 
this “timing” on the job varies throughout 
the day and from day to day. However, 
there are times when a particularly tense 
situation may develop, such as near the 
close of the day with a deadline to meet. 

Working under pressure is not an unusual 
situation in the office. It is precisely during 
those pressure periods that the typing train- 
ing pays off. The timed writing is one tech- 
nique which does prepare the typist for 
those pressure periods. 

The use of the timed writing in the typing 
class is not an either-or proposition. In fact, 
the role of the timed writing is anything but 
that. It is an effective device to achieve 
high standards of production work as well 
as high standards of straight-copy speed. It 
is an excellent motivating technique in the 
hands of the teacher if it is used wisely. It 
is a ready-made bridging point between the 
development of straight-copy speed and 
production-typing speed which go hand in 
hand. 

The problem is not whether the timed 
writing should or should not be used, but 
rather a problem of the most effective use 
of the timed writing. 
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Public Relations and 
Business Education 
(Continued from page 159) 


The teacher is the professional — the tech- 
nician — and it is his responsibility to insure 
that he maintains that status. 

Not too many years ago doctors would 
often operate in a patient’s home with the 
entire family gathered around to assist with 
service and advice. Though the medical 
profession can not be compared with the 
teaching profession, in most cases, it is 
obvious that the medical profession, through 
its years of development to a professional 
status, has stated clearly that its members 
are qualified technicians and they determine 
methods and techniques to be employed. 

The point most important here, as it re- 
lates specifically to business education, is 
that all professional teachers must defend 
professional autonomy. Naturally, there 
will be occasions when a great deal of tact 
might have to be employed to insure that 
autonomy, but if in our anxiety to please 
the public that autonomy is lost, then the 
teaching profession as a whole will be set 
back a half-century of progress toward its 
recognition as a true profession. 


SUMMARY 


Emphasis in the direction of developing 
community contacts and improving public 
relations is the responsibility of the entire 
business education department, but it is 
imperative that one individual take the 
initiative and spark the effort. If a depart- 
ment does not have a formal organization 
with a department head to give direction to 
the department, it should consider a move 
toward formalizing to the point where ideas 
and activities can be centrally reported and 
co-ordinated. 

Though no attempt was made in this 
article to include all the techniques em- 
ployed by business educators throughout the 
country, the list presented can serve as a 
starting point of consideration. No program 
or activity designed for development of 
public relations or community contact 
should be decided on hastily. All contacts 
are too valuable to risk the possibility of bad 
results. 

Henry Ford once made a statement that 
perhaps should become a motto for all 
business education departments as they con- 
sider their public relations. 

“Coming together is a beginning, 
Keeping together is progress, 
Working together is success.” 
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PERSONAL TYPEWRITING 


By Dr. 8. J. Wanous 


There is an appropriate balance in this new 
book between basic skill-building and 
problem applications. Forty per cent of the 
lessons are devoted to the development of 
basic skill competence and to teaching the 
student how to use the machine efficiently. 
In addition to the lessons devoted exclusively 
to basic skill development, from one fourth 
to one half of each problem-solving lesson is 
devoted to the development and maintenance 
of basic skill. 


There is also an appropriate balance in 
PERSONAL TYPEWRITING between per- 
sonal application problems and other appli- 
cations. About 43 per cent of the application 
problems are of a strictly personal nature. 
Thirty-five per cent are personal-business 
problems, and only 22 per cent are of a 
strictly business nature. PERSONAL TYPE- 
WRITING thus provides for the student who 
is learning to typewrite for personal use only 
and at the same time provides for the student 
who will continue with vocational typewriting. 


Emphasis is placed on basic techniques 
throughout the whole book. 


WITH THESE FEATURES 


*Attractively printed in two 
colors 


®Emphasis on basic skill build- 
ing through the use of (1) 
technique hints, (2) typing 
from dictation exercises, 
(3) speed-builder writings, 
(4) guided writings, (5) speed- 
ladder sentences and para- 
graphs 


*Emphasis given to creative 
typing and composition 
*Self-instructional illustra- 
tions 


*Carefully graded skill-build- 
ing and measurement copy 
material 


*Carefully arranged step-by- 
step procedures labeled in 
1-2-3 order 


®An optional workbook and six 
achievement tests 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 








Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Whitcraft Heads Business Education in 
New York State 





Announcement has 
been made by Joseph R. 
Strobel, assistant com- 
missioner for Instruc- 
tional Services of the 
State of New York, of 
the appointment of John 
E. Whitcraft as chief 
of the Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Educa- 
tion for the state. 

Formerly associate in 
business education for 
the Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Educa- 
tion, Mr. Whitcraft suc- 
ceeds Clinton A. Reed, 
who retired last December. 

Mr. Whitcraft received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Kansas_ State 











Mr. Whitcraft 


Eastern Business 


Announcement has been made by Anne M. 
Hogan, Putnam High School, Putnam, Con- 
necticut, the public relations chairman for 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
that Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, U. S. Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, is 
to be the convention keynote speaker at the 
1960 convention to be held in Philadelphia 
on April 14-16. 

Dr. Flemming, in addition to being U. S. 
Secretary of Education, has been a teacher, 
an executive officer of a school, and president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. He was a 
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Teachers College, Emporia. He has taken 
additional work at Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, the University of Pittsburgh, 
and State Teachers College at Albany. 

Mr. Whitcraft began his teaching career 
as an elementary school principal in Ohio 
in 1926. Since then he has served as a junior 
high school principal and a business teacher 
in Ohio; a business teacher at Ottawa, 
Kansas; a business teacher and vice-chair- 
man of the department at Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas; and a summer 
instructor at Kansas State Teachers College. 
In 1939 he became associated with Alfred 
University, Alfred, New York, as chairman 
of the Department of Business and Secre- 
tarial Studies. In 1945 Mr. Whitcraft joined 
the staff of the Bureau of Business and Dis- 
tributive Education as associate in business 
education. 
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Teachers Meeting 


member of the editorial staff of U. S. Daily 
(now U. S. News and World Report); he has 
been a member of the Commission of 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
Government, chairman of the advisory 
committee on personnel management of 
atomic energy, member of the International 
Civil Service Board — to name a few of his 
many posts. 

With such a background, Dr. Fleming is 
the man best fitted —by authority and 
experience — to give the keynote address 
to this annual meeting of business educators. 
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Rufus Stickney, head instructor of short- 
hand, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mass., 
was honored at a dinner held at the Boston 
Club on October 8. He was the recipient of 
a Merit Award given by the Boston Chapter, 
National Office Management Association, 
for long and active service to the chapter. 
A member for twenty-five years, he was 
formerly a member of the Board of Directors. 

He is an instructor in office management 
at Boston University Evening Division and 
director of Summer Session Students Activi- 
ties at Boston University. 








Seated, left to right, are: Rufus none 
le 


Standing, left to right, are: Lawrence A 


Rufus Stickney Honored 


During World War II he was supervisor 
of retraining classes in Boston for assign- 
ment to the War Department, Wash., D. C. 

Merit Awards were also given to the 
president of the Boston Chapter, National 
Office Management Association, Margaret 
Nugent, H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc.; Thomas 
Sullivan, Carlo Bianchi & Company, Inc.; 
and Carl E. Nelson, Boston Woven Hose 
Company. The awards were presented by 
Arthur B. Porter, Hood Rubber Company, 
and Lawrence Allen, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 





Margaret Nugent, and Thomas Sullivan. 
n, Carl E. Nelson, and Arthur B. Porter. 








Connecticut Meeting 


The fall luncheon meeting of the State 
Department of Education and the Con- 
necticut Business Educators’ Association 
was held in Berlin on October 30. 

The president, Charles E. Seney, presided 
at the meeting. Paul M. Boynton of the 
State Department of Education introduced 
the guest speaker, Professor Lester I. Sluder, 
Boston University, whose topic was “‘Devel- 
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oping a Justifiable Program in Business Edu- 
cation for the Decade Ahead.” Professor 
Sluder discussed the thinking of leading 
educators on the future of business education 
in typewriting, basic business, research, 
and supervision of student teaching. 

Viola S. Fedorezyk, Edwin O. Smith 
School, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
was in charge of arrangements. 
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GENERAL 
BUSINESS | 


By 
Crabbe, Enterline, and 





Here is a book that provides an understanding 
of the everyday functions of business. It also 
teaches the young high school student how to 
handle efficiently commonplace business trans- 
actions and personal business problems. It 
also helps the student to understand our eco- 
nomic system by describing simply the relation- 
ship between the consumer and _ business, 
business and government, and the employee 


and his job. 


In GENERAL BUSINESS the student is given an 
opportunity to develop a usable skill in making 
the simple mathematical computations that are 
usually necessary in the proper handling of 
business problems. 


GENERAL BUSINESS provides basic education 
for all students and a valuable background for 
those students who expect to work in business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Club Service Director 


The Distributive Edu- 
cation Clubs of America, 
Washington, D. C., has 
announced the employ- 
ment of Spencer E. 
Nevan as Club Service 
Director, Mr. Nevan 
brings a wealth of ex- 
perience to DECA Head- 
quarters, being a qual- 
ified teacher in elemen- 
tary and _— secondary 
schools, vocational D. E., 
plus school administra- 
tion and public account- 
ing. Since 1955 he has 
been D. E. Coordinator 
for Franklin Pierce High School in Tacoma, 
Washington, where he organized the pro- 
gram, maintained 100 per cent club member- 
ship, produced several state DECA leaders 
including a state president, helped organize 
an officers training conference for his state, 
and served on various professional groups 
representing D. E. He isa past president and 
director of his Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
state chairman for JC Leadership Training, 
and served as National Contest and Awards 
Chairman for DECA during 1958-59. He 
is a graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton and is highly recommended. 

As Club Service Director, Mr. Nevan is 
responsible for planning and directing the 
National Leadership Conferences, the Con- 
tests and Awards Program, membership 
coordination and services, and club publica- 
tions including the Distributor. 











Mr. Nevan 


Bikkie D. E. Teacher-Trainer 


Announcement has been made by the 
State of Kansas that James D. Bikkie has 
been appointed teacher-trainer of distribu- 
tive education. As _ teacher-trainer, Mr. 
Bikkie’s duties will include training future 
distributive education coordinators, in- 
service training in the field, DECA state 
club sponsor, and other related duties. 

Mr. Bikkie was D.E. coordinator at 
Burlington, Iowa, and worked as a teaching 
assistant at the University of Minnesota. A 
product of the ““Land of a Thousand Lakes,” 
Mr. Bikkie received his Master’s degree 
at the University of Minnesota and his 
Bachelor’s degree from St. Cloud State 
College. 
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New Officers 
for Maryland 


At a luncheon meeting of the Marylan 
Business Education Association held at th 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, on Octo 
ber 16, Mrs. Lena A. Clemmer, Glen Burni: 
High School, was elected president. Othe: 
officers named are as follows: vice-president 
Katherine Flynn, Oxon Hill High School 
secretary, Mrs. Beatrice Robinson, Edmond- 
son High School, Baltimore; treasurer, 
Ruth C. Bartlett, Perryville High School. 

Dr. Charles G. Reigner, president of the 
H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, was the 
luncheon speaker. His topic was “The 
Forward Look in Business Education.” 

The annual spring meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at Glen Burnie High School 
on April 30, 1960. 


Richard R. McCready 


Granted Doctorate 


Richard R. McCready, assistant professor 
of business education, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
was granted the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion from Colorado State College, Greeley. 

The subject of Dr. McCready’s field study 
was “A Study to Determine the Value of 
Personnel Records of Northern State 
Teachers College for Predicting Success in 
College Business Mathematics,” done under 
the direction of Dr. Ramon P. Heimerl. 

Dr. McCready has taught in business 
schools in North Dakota. He is a member 
of N.E.A., U.B.E.A., Pi Omega Pi, 
N.B.T.A., and Delta Pi Epsilon. 


Minnesota Luncheon 


Present and former business teachers in 
Minnesota and former students of education 
institutions are invited to attend a luncheon 
on Wednesday, December 29, in connection 
with the annual convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The luncheon will be held at the Hig- 
bee Company at 12:00 noon. Those planning 
to attend should write to Marjorie Swanson, 
725 Eighth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 14. 
Minnesota. 
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President Iris Irons presided over the 
Utah Business Teachers Association at its 
annual convention on October 1 in Salt 
Lake City. 

The guest speaker at the morning session 
was Dr. William C. Himstreet, head of 
Office Administration and Business Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. Dr. Himstreet spoke on the 
subject, “Business Education — A Means to 
an End.”’ 

The second session was devoted to a panel 
discussion moderated by Dr. Himstreet and 
composed of four members from the 
U.B.T.A.: Dr. Roger H. Nelson, University 
of Utah; Dr. Dean A. Peterson, Brigham 
Young University; Evelyn Miller, Highland 
High School; and Shirley Stout, College of 
Southern Utah. 


Utah Meeting 


A clinic in shorthand, conducted by 
Professor Lars Crandall of Brigham Young 
University; one in typewriting, conducted 
by Dr. Roger H. Nelson, University of Utah; 
and a showing of business education film- 
strips and demonstration of tapes for class- 
room use by Stanley Kendrick of Gregg 
Publishing Division, filled the afternoon 
hours. 

New officers were elected for the 1959-60 
year as follows: president, Blair Brewster, 
Granger High School; vice-presidents, 
Richard Bell, Brigham Young University, 
and Shirley Stout, College of Southern Utah; 
treasurer, Evelyn Miller, Highland High 
School; and board members, Floris Olsen, 
Utah State University; Bob Stevens, Stevens 
Henager College; and Robert Williams, 
Logan High School. 





Seated, from left to right, are: Shirley Stout, vice-president; Blair Brewster, president; Mrs. Floris Olsen, board 
member. 

Standing, from left to right, are: Richard Bell, vice-president; Robert Williams, board member. 

Absent at the time the’picture was taken were: Evelyn Miller, treasurer, and Bob Stevens, board member. 
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Some typical comments from teachers 


e‘‘We have adopted your new typing book. 
I have found that the basic typing skills and 
everyday office practice are so well inte- 
grated that the pupils are developing a 
higher rate of speed than ever before.” 


e'| am using the new edition of your typing 

book and surely do like the method of 
presentation and the arrangement of the 
material in the new book.” 


e''It is a pleasure to teach from your new 
edition this year. It sticks to essentials and 
uses enough drill for several days for the 
student to learn how to do a certain type 
of problem before changing the problem 
or the directions.” 


eT am delighted with the improvements in 

the seventh edition. The authors of this 
book should be commended for such a 
splendid job.” 
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h CENTURY 


rYPEWRITING 


The seventh edition will keep the interest of 
your students at a high pitch from the very 
first lesson. The authors used masterful 
precision in writing each line of every drill 
to npke it a purposeful part of the over-all 
“7 to build a high rate of speed with 
contfsl. It is a book that never grows dull. 
skill-building 
plan, woven throughout the whole book, will 


[The constantly challenging 


Jevelop the success habit and keep the stu- 


Jent striving to perfect his technique. 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh 
Edition, contains no gimmicks, no false short 
cuts, no idle chatter. Early emphasis is given 
to the use of the right techniques. These 
basic techniques are reviewed continuously. 
Directions are simple and explicit. A student 
is led to ‘think for himself’ in solving office 
and production problems. 


If you are not getting a high-level skill in 
your typing classes, try the seventh edition. 
You will be amazed and pleased with the 
results it will give in your classes. 


Y. ChicagoS San Francisco3 Dallas 2 





California Association Meeting 


California Business Education Association 
members will participate in a series of “If 
Clinics” according to the plans formulated 
for the 1960 State Convention to be held 
at Asilomar, California, April 9-11. 

Convention Co-chairmen Alvin C. 
Beckett, San Jose State College, and Bernard 
Revoir, Monterey Peninsula College, have 
decided that the Silver Anniversary of 
C.B E.A. must be a time for planning the 
future of business education in California. 
Keynote speakers and “If Clinic’”’ directors 
are being selected with this purpose in mind. 

Chairmen selected for the various con- 
vention committees include: hospitality, 
Nihla Knight, Monterey Union High School; 
registration, Rosetta Smith, Monterey Union 
High School; finance, Harry Sortais, Mon- 





terey Union High School; tours, William 
Hawthorne, Monterey Union High School; 
decorations, Larry Newton, Hartnell Col- 
lege; transportation, Fletcher Dutton, 
Monterey Peninsula College; housing and 
arrangements, Harry Steinberger, Monterey 
Peninsula College; entertainment, Gerald 
Maxwell, San Jose State College; publicity, 
Robert Thompson, Foothill College; and 
exhibits, William Mason, San Francisco 
State College. 

C.B.E.A. State President Fred Cook, 
Stanford University; Bay Section President 
Len Stenberg, Diablo Valley College; and 
Central Coast Section President Bernard 
Revoir will work with the state and local 
sections to encourage maximum representa- 
tion. 


New DPE Chapter 
at University of Texas 


On July 25 the new Alpha Theta Chap- 
ter of Delta Pi Epsilon was installed by 
Dr. Theodore Woodward, Department of 


Business Education, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, at the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 














New officers are shown, from left to right: Dr. Faborn Etier, faculty sponsor; Katherine Campbell, historian; Vivian 
Simmons, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Kathleen Barnard, president; Jessie Sim, vice-president; Mrs. Maenette 
Jeanes, recording secretary; and Robert Driska, treasurer. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. 
No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. The set provides business papers with the blank books. 
Price $1.68, subject to school discount. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Dallas 2 
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C.B.E.A. News 


Central Unit. The Central Unit of the 
Catholic Business Education Association has 
established an honor society for business 
students in Catholic schools. This honor 
society is open this year only to schools with- 
in the Central Unit territory. 

The cost of membership in the honor 
society is $5 for the school charter and an 
annual fee of $3. Members of the society 
will receive an emblem or pin. 

Regional Meeting. The annual meeting of 
the Central Unit was held on Friday, No- 


vember 27, at Seton High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Speakers on the program were Brother 
Leo Ryan, C.S.V., director of Continuing 
Education, Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, and Dean James Hayes of 
the School of Business Administration, 
Duquesne University. 

Dr. Bernadine Meyer, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, was the afternoon speaker. 

The theme of the meeting was ““The Busi- 
ness Curriculum in the Space Age.” 


Florida Conference 


On October 2 and 3 the Florida Business 
Education Association in cooperation with 
the Florida State Department of Education 
sponsored the Eighth Annual Business Edu- 
cation Conference in St. Petersburg Beach. 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
was the consultant. Edna Long, Bartow 
High School, presided as chairman. 

Dr. Agnew spoke to the entire group on 
the subject “Current Concerns in Business 





PROJECTS IN 


Education.”’ Panel discussions were held 
and small discussion groups were operated. 

The following were elected as officers for 
the next year: chairman, Carroll E. Wag- 
goner, Miami Norland High School; vice 
chairman, Joseph R. Barkley, Edgewater 
High School, Orlando; secretary, Berneece 
Overholtz, Northeast High School, St. 
Petersburg; treasurer, Mrs. Ellen Butler, 
Stranahan High School, Fort Lauderdale. 


2nd 
Edition 
By Goodfellow and Rosenberg 








CLERICAL PRACTICE 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE is an illustrated textbook- 
workbook. It contains six projects as shown in the adjoining 
column. These projects provide a variety of activities involving 
clerical duties — writing checks; keeping a purchases invoice 
register and other business records; taking stock; calculating 
tax deductions; preparing cash register tallies, reports of past- 
due accounts, alphabetic and numeric indexes, and daily and 
periodic summary sheets for salesmen; and handling com- 
plaints and making adjustments. 


The projects are as follows: 


Project 1—The Variety Drug Store 

Project 2—The Quality Grocery 

Project 3—The Community De- 
gersmeens Store 

Project 4—The Retail Jewelryand 
Appliance Gomory 

Project 5—The Superior Baking 
Company 

Project 6—The Security Life In- 
surance Company 
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Some Shorthand Facts 


in Illinois 


The following facts were reported by 
Dr. Lewis R. Toll of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, The survey 
was made in the entire state, except Cook 
County in which Chicago is located. 

Stenographers and secretaries are still 
in great demand in Illinois, and businessmen 
are complaining about the poor quality of 
beginning stenographers. The cause of 
this shortage of good stenographers is not 
that too few Illinois high schools are offering 
shorthand, since 90 per cent of these schools 
are teaching this subject. It may be, how- 
ever, that not enough students are electing 
shorthand and it is possible that many of 
those who take shorthand do not get enough 
training in it to become proficient. 

To determine whether these suppositions 
are well founded, a survey was conducted 
last winter of the schools offering shorthand 
in the Illinois high schools, excluding Cook 
County. Two hundred and fifty of the 550 
questionnaires sent out were returned. 

Fifty per cent of these schools offer two 
years of shorthand, 43 per cent offer only 
one year, and 7 per cent offer three semesters 
of this subject. 

The principal reason for schools offering 
only one year of shorthand is apparently 
a second-year class in these schools would 
have insufficient enrollment to warrant the 
instructional expense. This is indicated in 
part by the comparatively small size of 
the shorthand classes in the schools offering 
only one year of this subject. Two of every 
five of these schools have ten or fewer short- 
hand students and two of every three have 
fifteen or fewer students. 

That some schools are offering second- 
year shorthand with very small enrollments, 
though, is also shown in this table. Sixteen 
per cent of the schools offering second-year 
shorthand have five or fewer students. Per- 
haps these schools will be the next to drop 
second-year shorthand. 

To complete the investigation of the 
amount of shorthand instruction offered 
by the cooperating schools, the amount of 
time devoted to shorthand dictation and 
transcription in the office practice classes 
of these schools was obtained. 

Slightly more than one-fifth of the schools 
offering shorthand do not have office prac- 
tice. This is true of both the one-year short- 
hand schools and the schools offering two 
years of shorthand. 
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The majority of the cooperating schools 
have two semesters of office practice. The 
schools with one year of shorthand do not 
differ much from schools with two years 
of shorthand so far as the office practice 
offerings are concerned. 

Only thirty-three of the 108 schools with 
one year of shorthand, provide for as much 
as one hour a week of dictation and tran- 
scription in an office practice class. As 
would be expected, even fewer of the high 
schools with two years of shorthand provide 
an opportunity for additional shorthand 
instruction in office practice classes. 

About one half of the teachers in schools 
offering two semesters of shorthand indicated 
that their school should offer one or two 
additional semesters of this subject. About 
one fourth of the teachers indicated that 
their school is too small to offer more than 
two semesters of shorthand, while the other 
one fourth were of the opinion that two 
semesters of shorthand in addition to office 
practice are sufficient. 

None of the shorthand instructors in 
the high schools offering three semesters 
of shorthand expressed the opinion that 
fewer semesters might be justifiable, and the 
great majority of these instructors think 
that these semesters are sufficient. 

About three fifths of the shorthand 
teachers in schools offering four semesters 
of shorthand think that the length of their 
shorthand program is right. Most of the 
teachers in these schools think that less 
than four semesters might be sufficient pro- 
vided shorthand dictation and transcription 
is included in office practice. 

The shorthand survey seems to indicate 
that a widespread problem does exist, and 
that all business educators interested in 
the improvement of curriculum practices 
in the high schools should give attention 
to this problem. Some persons think that 
many of the schools offering only one year of 
shorthand should drop the subject entirely 
and provide more basic business education 
for their students. A larger group of busi- 
ness educators, perhaps, think that it is 
possible to improve the shorthand enroll- 
ment situation in the schools that are now 
offering only one year of shorthand or that 
have very small enrollment in advanced 
shorthand. 

Among the procedures recommended to 
improve the situation are: (1) to provide 
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more and better guidance concerning the 
opportunities and requirements in the short- 
hand field and the individual’s potentiality 
for success in the field, and (2) to increase 
the effectiveness of instruction in first year 
shorthand in order to cut down on the high 
student mortality between first and second 
year shorthand. 

It seems highly probable that a large number 
of the schools now teaching two years of 
shorthand might consider providing only 
three semesters of shorthand and that many 
of the schools giving only one year of shorthand 
should add an additional semester even though 
this might necessitate a one semester reduction 
in advanced typewriting or office practice. 

There may be a time when shorthand in- 
struction is of high enough quality to make 
one year of shorthand adequate for the 
preparation of stenographers in a large 
number of small communities. Of course, a 
considerable amount of transcription training 
would need to be provided during this year. 
At present, however, very few shorthand 
teachers say that the students in their 
school develop sufficient shorthand and tran- 
scription ability during one year of shorthand 
to meet adequately the standards for begin- 
ning stenographers in the local community. 
It is probable that more competent instruc- 
tion in first-year shorthand will result in 
more schools offering at least three semesters 
of shorthand, since most of the good short- 
hand students want to take more than one 
year of shorthand. 

The burden of proof that one year of short- 
hand is adequate rests with the high school 
offering this limited program. Continuous 
follow-up studies of the graduates of these 
schools should be made to indicate what 
use they are making of the shorthand taken 
in the high school. 

Curriculum changes to provide for addi- 
tional shorthand instruction in the high 
schools with limited offerings should be 
made only as a result of a thorough study 
of all aspects of the curriculum which affect 
the vocational business students. 





Yearbooks Available 


I have available for sale National Business 
Education Association Yearbooks for 1935- 
59, Eastern Business Teachers Association 
Yearbooks for 1939-43. I will sell the com- 
plete lot for $50 or the best offer received. 
Mabel Ellis, 903 Bellevue, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL 
AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING wd 


Fisher 
The new third edition of INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 


ING is organized into seven parts as 


follows: 

PartI. Grammar, Punctuation, and 
Capitalization 

Part II. Vocabulary and Spelling 

Part III. Arithmetic 

Part IV. Business Information 

Part V. Tests of Aptitudes and Capaci- 
ties 

Part VI. Typewriting and Shorthand 

Part VII. Employment 


An Inventory of Clerical Skills and 
Information is a new feature of the third 
edition. It is in the nature of a pretest. 
Following this inventory the student is told 
where he may receive help concerning 
any of the eighty items he may have missed. 


The perfect score is indicated for each 
lesson in INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING. The last two 
pages in the workbook provide space for 
the completed date and the student's score 
on each pretest, exercise, and test. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Demman Salt Lake 
Teacher Consultant 





Announcement has 
been made that Rosa- 
mond R. Demman, a 
teacher at West High 
School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been appointed 
to the position of teacher 
consultant in business 
education for Salt Lake 





City. 
Mrs. Demman received 
her Bachelor’s degree 


from Iowa State Teach- 
ers College and her Mas- 
ter’s degree from the 
University of Chicago. 
She has twenty-five years 
of business teaching experience in the public 
schools of Iowa, Nebraska, and Utah. For 
the past fifteen years she has taught at West 
High School, Salt Lake City. 

During the past school year Mrs. Demman 
took part in an experimental study and sur- 
vey entitled “Part-time Work Experience 
Program.” 





Mrs. Demman 


Doctorate for Tucker 


The Ph.D. degree was granted to Woodi 
L. Tucker by the University of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on June 10, 1959. 

The title of Dr. Tucker’s dissertation is 
“The Relationship Between Personality 
Traits and Basic Skill in Typewriting.” 

Dr. Tucker received his Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Virginia and his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. At the present time he is an 
associate professor of business at the 
Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Western Tennessee Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Western Tennessee 
Business Education Association was held in 
Memphis on October 9. 

The speaker at the meeting was Liston 
Fox, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

The new officers of the association are: 
president, Mrs. H. H. Boyd, High School, 
Dyersburg; vice-president, Mrs. Don Cole- 
man, High School, Humboldt; secretary, 
Mrs. Gordon Barnard, High School, Ripley. 





Nontechnical ... 
Practical ... 










By Rowse and Nolan 


Here is a classroom-tested book that includes information 
on current consumer trends and modern advertising media. 
The material is presented in a simple nontechnical manner 
and emphasizes the concrete and minimizes the intangible 
theories. The student is introduced to the practical realities 
of advertising in such a way that he easily grasps an under- 
standing of the purposes, the theories, and the actual me- 


chanics of preparing layout and copy. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
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"ADVERTISING 
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by 
Peter L. Agnew 


ANNOUNCING .. 


A 3rd kdition py 


YY yyy” 
TYPEWRITING. soghedy bl 
OFFICE PRACTIC 


. « « @ revision of a popular typing set 
that has given office experience in the 


classroom to thousands of students each year 


The forty jobs in the third edition of TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE are 
based on the transactions of the Henry A. Montgomery Company, manufacturers 
of toilet soaps, laundry soaps, detergents, and cleansers. The forms are exact 
replicas of the forms that are used in various business offices. Much of the 
factual data on the forms and in the letters was drawn from the files of actual 
companies. The jobs are dated to run through approximately six months to 
give continuity. 


The jobs in TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE, Third Edition, represent, as 
nearly as can be determined, a rather complete selection of the most common 
jobs performed on the typewriter by secretaries, stenographers, typists, and 
other office workers. This new edition of our 
popular typing set can be completed in about 
twenty-five hours or approximately six weeks. 










TYPEWRITING 


OFFICE PRACTICE 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. by Pome & Aanew 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) BEE ngs 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francieco 3 woe. wewrce nucssnum 
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Sixty-second Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 





Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1959 


Convention Theme — “The Increasing Importance of Business Education’’ 





The sixty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers 
Association will be held 
this year at the Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 28 through Decem- 
ber 30, 1959. Hosts for 
this year’s convention 
will be the Cleveland 
Area Business Teachers 
Association and _ the 
Cleveland Area Public 
and Private Schools and 
Colleges. 

This year’s program 
theme is “The Increasing Importance of 
Business Education.” 

The keynote speaker this year will be 
Dr. Martin Essex, superintendent of Akron, 
Ohio, Public Schools. Dr. Essex is the 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The title of his 
address will be “Our Decade of Decision — 
The Scintillating Sixties.” 

As in past years, there will be an annual 
banquet and dance to be held on Wednesday, 
December 30. 

The banquet speaker this year is 
Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, chairman of 
Communications in Education at New York 
University. The title of Dr. Siepmann’s 
address is ““The Pursuit of Excellence.” 

Officers of N.B.T.A. this year include: 
president, J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; first vice president, 
Robert P. Bell, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; second vice president, 
Anthony L. Cope, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Carl H. Cum- 
mings, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; treasurer, Willard C. Clark, Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; ex-officio, 
Doris H. Crank, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal; executive board members, 


Hazel M. Faulkner, Arlington Heights High 











Dr. Hanna 
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School, Arlington Heights, Illinois; Robert 
W. Sneden, Davenport Institute, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; James T. Blanford, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
membership chairman, Lyle Maxwell, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb; na- 
tional publicity director, R. D. Balthaser, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


PROGRAM 
Monday, December 28 


9:00 a.M.—9:00 P.M. 
Registration 

1:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Exhibits 

9:30 a.m.—throughout the day 
Tours 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Monday, December 28 


8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: J. Marshall Hanna, president 

of N.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Rev. James R. Hartland, 
Minister of Education, Lakewood Meth- 
odist Church 

Welcome to Cleveland: Dr. Mark C. 
Schinnerer, superintendent of Cleveland 
Schools 

Introduction of Speaker: W. Harmon 
Wilson, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Speaker: Dr. Martin Essex, superin- 
tendent of schools, Akron, Ohio; presi- 
dent, American Association of School 
Administrators 

Topic: “Our Decade of Decision — The 
Scintillating Sixties” 

Announcements of convention: Carl H. 
Cummings, secretary of N.B.T.A.; 
Willard C. Clark, treasurer and exhibit 
manager; Anthony Cope, local chair- 
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man; Hazel M. Faulkner, program 
coordinator 
9:30 p.M.-12:30 A.M. 
Informal Reception and Dance 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Indiana University Breakfast —- Tuesday, 
December 29, 7:45 A.M. 

Pi Omega Pi Luncheon — Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29, 12:00 noon 

Delta Pi Epsilon Discussion — Tuesday, 
December 29, 8:15 p.m. 

Past Presidents Breakfast — Wednesday, 
December 30, 8:00 a.m. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUNDTABLE 


Tuesday, December 29 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 A.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Gilbert Kahn 
Chairman, F. Wayne House, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; vice chairman, 
Allan E. Barron, Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte, Michigan; secretary, Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg 
Topic: “Integrating the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting with New 
Developments in Data Processing” 
Panel: 
National Cash Register Company 
Daryl Knepper, Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Leon S. Brooks, West High School, 
Cleveland 
William Ahrens, Fenn College, Cleve- 
land 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of 1960 officers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUNDTABLE 
Tuesday, December 29 


9:00 A.m.—11:00 A.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer William B. Logan 

Chairman, Berenice R. White, Feitshans 
High School, Springfield, Illinois; vice 
chairman, Ann Lind, Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan; secretary, 
John Barton, Whitehall-Yearling High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 


December, 1959 


Topic: “Opportunities for Increasing Dis- 
tributive Education” 
Speakers: 

Leslie Wilson, West High School, 
Columbus; 1959 D.E. Student-of-the 
Year 

Dr. Peter G. Haines, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 

Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of 1960 Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL OWNERS 
AND REGISTRARS ROUNDTABLE 


Tuesday, December 29 


9:00 a.M.—11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Robert Sneden 


Chairman, Jay H. Gates, Dyke and 
Spencerian College, Cleveland; vice- 
chairman, Henry Petryk, Metropolitan 
Business College, Chicago, Illinois; 
secretary, Mrs. R. Louise Grooms, 
Detroit Institute of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Topic: to be announced 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of 1960 officers 


SECRETARIAL ROUNDTABLE 
Tuesday, December 29 


9:00 a.M.-11:00 A.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Sister M. Alexius 


Chairman, Frances French, Grosse Pointe 
High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan; 
vice-chairman, Loretta R. Hoyt, De- 
Paul University, Chicago, Illinois; 
secretary, Mrs. Marion Wood, educa- 
tional consultant, IBM, Schenectady, 
New York 


Topic: ““The Increasing Opportunities of 
Business Education in Today’s Schools 
in the Area of Secretarial Training at 
Various Teaching Levels” 

Participants: 

Pauline A. Baver and Jacqueline Tomp- 
kins, Northwestern Michigan College, 
Traverse City 

John Kraeer, Jackson High School, 
Jackson, Michigan 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of 1960 Officers 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer William Pasewark 
Chairman, Mildred Hillestad, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb; vice chair- 
man, Don Jester, Nebraska State 
+ Teachers College, Kearney; secretary, 
Dr. Robert Hoskinson, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Topic: “The Organization Man — His 
Training” 
Participants: 
Dr. Irene Place, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
C. D. Shields, The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of 1960 Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer A. C. Hermann 
Chairman, Dr. Olive Parmenter, Tiffin 
University, Tiffin, Ohio; vice chairman, 
Robert Kirkpatrick, King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
secretary, Paul Pair, Pair Schools, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Topic: “Increasing Opportunities for 
Business College Education” 
Panel: Moderator — Dr. H. D. Hopkins, 
Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools 
Charles P. Harbottle, Miami-Jacobs 
College, Dayton, Ohio 

Clem Boling, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rice H. Kello, Lockyear’s Business 
College, Evansville, Indiana 

N. A. Lanfear, Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege of Commerce, Port Huron 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of 1960 officers 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Enos C. Perry 
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Chairman, Henriette Muller, Cedar Falls 
High School, Cedar Falls, Iowa; vice 
chairman, Mary Withrow, Beaumont 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri; secre- 
tary, Alice C. Green, Wright Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois 

Topic: “Capitalizing on Today’s Chal- 

lenges” 

Speaker: Dr. L. V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of 1960 officers 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Wednesday, December 30 


8:45 a.m.—9:45 A.M. 


Presiding: J. Marshall Hanna, president 
of N.B.T.A. 

Business Meeting of the Convention 

Announcements 


NINTH ANNUAL PROBLEM CLINIC 
Wednesday, December 30 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 NOON 


Chairman, Robert P. Bell 


Group 1 — Problems of Teachers of Junior 
High School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Pat Patsloff, Smith 
Junior High School, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan 

Consultant: L. J. Whale, Division of In- 
struction, Detroit, Michigan 

Recorder: Earl Opheim, Monroe Junior 
High School, Mason City, Iowa 

Group 2 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Mary O. Houser, 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 

Consultant: Dr. Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company 

Recorder: Marietta Parr, Oak Park High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 


Group 3 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Dr. George Cooper, 
Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo 

Consultant: Dr. Mearl Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Recorder: Dr. Frank Furguson, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 
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Group 4 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Elementary Shorthand 

Discussion Leader: Helen Walter, Eastern 
High School, Lansing, Michigan 

Consultant: Mrs. Madeline Strony, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company 

Recorder: Mrs. Esther Strickland, East 
High School, Columbus, Ohio 


Group 5 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Transcription 

Discussion Leader: Frances French, 
Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse 
Point, Michigan 

Consultant: Mary Yocum, Austin High 
School, Austin, Minnesota 

Recorder: Mrs. Louise Tschugunov, War- 
ren High School, Warren, Ohio 


Group 6 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Shorthand and Transcription 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Mary Virginia 
Moore, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 

Consultant: Charles Zoubek, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Compan 

Recorder: Dr. Elfreda Rusher, Bowling 
Green State Univeristy, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Group 7? — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Clerical Practice 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Frank Lanham, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Consultant: Mrs. Mabel Collins, Central 
High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Recorder: Dorothy Merritt, Eaton Rapids 
High School, Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


Group 8 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Bookkeeping 

Discussion Leader: Dr. W. J. Wagoner, 
Central High School, Muncie, Indiana 

Consultant: Gladys Bahr, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, IIl. 

Recorder: Dr. Lewis Boynton, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain 

Recorder: Jack Broughton, Conneaut 
High School, Conneaut, Ohio 


Group 9 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School General Business 

Discussion Leader: Allan Barron, Roose- 
velt High School, Wyandotte, Michigan 

Consultant: Ted Boduch, Morton West 
High School, Berwyn, Illinois 

Group 10 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Introduction to Business 

Discussion Leader: Dean Paul R. Anders, 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Consultant: Dr. John Pineault, South- 
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Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Recorder: Dr. Eleanor Maliche, Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 

Group 11 — Problems of Teachers of Dis- 
tributive Education 

Discussion Leader: Bernard Ohm, super- 
visor of business and distributive edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois 

Consultant: Harlan E. Samson, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Gedar Falls, 
Iowa 

Recorder: Julia VanCort, Garfield High 
School, Akron, Ohio 


Group 12 — Problems of Teachers of 
Adult Business Education 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Earl A. Roth, 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsi- 
lanti 

Consultant: Leo Alkire, Barberton High 
School, Barberton, Ohio 

Recorder: John Taylor, Findlay High 
School, Findlay, Ohio 


Group 13 — Problems of Planning Ade- 
quate Physical Facilities for Instruction 

Discussion Leader: Robert Balthaser, 
supervisor of business education, State 
Department, Columbus, Ohio 

Consultant: Milo O. Kirkpatrick, Sr., 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Recorder: Fred Poor, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb 


Group 14 — New Ways to Meet Promo- 
tional Problems in Private Business 
Schools 

Discussion Leader: Keith Fenton, presi- 
dent, American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Consultant: Otto Madland, vice presi- 
dent, Madison Business College, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 


Group 15 — Teaching Problems in Private 
Business Schools 


Discussion Leader: Charles Harbottle, 


president, Miami-Jacobs College, 
Dayton, Ohio 
Consultant: B. W. Dasch, president, 


Lockyears Business College, Evansville, 
Indiana 

Group 16 — Problems Involved in Student 
Teaching 

Discussion Leader: Velna Sollars, West- 
ern Illinois University, Macomb 

Consultant: Dr. Ruth Woolschlager, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Recorder: Mrs. Mary Francis, Eastern 
Illinois University, Charleston 
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Group 17 — Problems of Teaching Office 
Management 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Charles Hicks, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

Consultant: Bill Pasewark, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock 

Recorder: Clayton Millington, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing 

Group 18 — Problems of Teaching Proper 
Attitudes for Young Office Workers 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Willadene Gor- 
rell, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Consultant: Dr. Lyle Maxwell, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 

Group 19 — Problems of Teaching Cleri- 
cal Practice 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Harry Huffman, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg 

Consultant: Dr. Fred Archer, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company 

Recorder: David Goodman, Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan 

Group 20 — Problems of Teaching Col- 
lege Accounting 

Discussion Leader: Dr. James T. Blan- 
ford, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

Consultant: V. E. Briedenbaugh, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Recorder: Dr. J. Virgil Herring, Ball 

State Teachers College, Muncie, 

Indiana 


ADMINISTRATORS AND 
DEPARTMENT HEADS ROUNDTABLE 


Wednesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 

Officer Carmi V. Odell 

Chairman, John Roman, supervisor of 
business education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
vice chairman, Dr. Russell Cansler, 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 

Illinois; secretary, Kennard E. Good- 

man, West Technical High School, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Topic: “The Role of Business Education 
in Today’s Schools — As Viewed by the 

Administrator” 

Panel Participants: 

Supervisor: John C. Frakes, supervisor 
of business education, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Principal: Edward F. Jerrow, principal, 
— Hay High School, Cleveland, 

10 









Department Head: Dr. Ted Penar, 
chairman, Department of Education, 
Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania 
Teacher Trainer: Charles Reigel, Busi- 

ness Education Department, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUNDTABLE 
Wednesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Gladys Bahr 
Chairman, Mrs. Helen M. Hyry, Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti: vice chair- 
man, Frank Hoffman, Mason City 
Junior College, Mason City, Iowa; 
secretary, Dr. Floyd Crank, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 
Topic: “Using Business Resources to 
Teach Basic Business” 
Panel: Moderator: Dr. John Trytten, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Mrs. Sidney Straight, Ann Arbor High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Gladys Bahr, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois 

Frank Hoffman, Mason City Junior 
College, Mason City, Iowa 

Speaker: Dr. Ray G. Price, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis — “Increasing 
the Opportunities of Business Education 
Through Basic Business” 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUNDTABLE 
Wednesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Loren E. Waltz 

Chairman, Dr. Frank W. Lanham, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; vice 
chairman, Dr. William Winnett, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California; secretary, Robert Addison, 
Whitehall-Yearling High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Topic: “Business Electronics Equipment 
in the Offing”’ 

Speaker: John Potash, supervisor, EDP 
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Systems Group, Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 
Panel Topic: “Increasing Opportunities 
for Office Machines Instruction Through 
Electronics” 
Participants: 
Dr. Fred S. Cook, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California 
Dr. E. Dana Gibson, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS 
ROUNDTABLE 


Wednesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer, Milo Kirpatrick, Jr. 

Chairman, T. R. Wessels, Davenport 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
vice chairman, Gordon C. Borchardt, 
MacCormace College, Chicago, Illinois; 
secretary, Carl B. Moss, King’s Busi- 
ness College, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Topic: “Will Automation Make It Neces- 
sary for Us to Change Our Present 
Teaching Methods?” 

Discussion Leaders: 

Clarence B. Randall, treasurer and edu- 


cational director, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
William Wadesworth, dean of Auto- 

mation Institute, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET AND DANCE 
Wednesday, December 30 
6:15 P.M. 

Presiding: J. Marshall Hanna, president 
of N.B.T.A. 

Invocation: The Very Reverend David 
Loegler, dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Introduction of Speaker: Robert E. 
Slaughter, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Address: ““The Pursuit of Excellence’ — 
Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, chairman, 
Department of Communications in 
Education, New York University, New 
York City 

Presentation of John Robert Gregg Award 
in Business Education 

Introduction of New President 

Announcement of 1960 Convention City 

9:00 p.m.—12:00 MIDNIGHT 

Dancing 


Temple University 


D. E. Program 


Niti Soewignja, principal of the Com- 
mercial High School, Tasikmalaja, Java, 
has been assigned by the U. S. Office of 
Education to study distributive education 
at Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the past the Ministry of Education, 
Government of Indonesia, has_ selected 
very few from the staffs of colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical institutes for ad- 
vanced study and training in this country 
in the field of distributive education. It 
is expected that instruction available to 
Indonesian students preparing for the dis- 
tributive occupations and to adults already 


to be Studied 


employed in private businesses will be 
improved through the development of this 
training project. In his present position 
Mr. Soewignja has teaching as well as 
administrative responsibilities, but upon his 
return to Indonesia, he will be expected to 
develop curricula, course outlines, and 
materials and training programs. 

During his various studies, Mr. Soewignja 
will observe sales training courses in second- 
ary schools and sales training programs in 
private businesses. Samuel W. Caplan, 
director, Distributive Education Depart- 
ment, Temple University, is acting as ad- 
viser to Mr. Soewignja. 





independent of a textbook. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





BUSINESS PRACTICE 


This practice set may be used for general business or record keeping courses. It contains 62 transactions with 78 business 
forms required in keeping the records of a retail office supply and equipment store. It can be used with any textbook or 


List price, $1.76 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Annual Convention 


American Vocational Association 







































The annual meeting of 
the American Vocational 
Association will be held 
from December 7 
through December 11 at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

Margaret E. Andrews, 
consultant in business 
education and placement 
for the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is the vice 
president of the Business 
Education Section of the 

Dr. Andrews American Vocational As- 

sociation. Enos C. Perry, 

director of the Bureau of Business Educa- 

tion, is the chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The complete program follows: 





PROGRAM 
Monday, December 7 


9:30 a.m.—11:30 A.M. 
Business Education Policy and Planning 
Committee 
Chairman, Margaret E. Andrews, consult- 
ant in business education and placement 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
National Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education 
Chairman, H. D. Shotwell, supervisor of 
business education, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Topeka, Kansas 


Tuesday, December 8 


9:30 a.M.—11:30 A.M. 
Tour of Dunbar Vocational High School 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.m. 


The Changing Status of Business Educa- 
tion: The Curriculum 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
December 7-11, 1959 
Convention Theme — “The Changing Status of Business Education” 


Chairman, Herbert A. Tonne, New York 


University, New York City 


Panel: 


Margaret Andrews, Minneayolis Public 
Schools 

E. C. McGill, Utah State University, 
Logan 

Gladys Peck, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisana 

Wesley E. Scott, director of commercial 
and distributive education, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal 


Discussion 
Recorder: Thomas Corkery, Chicago 


Teachers College, Chicago, Illinios 


Wednesday, December 9 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
The Changing Status of Business Edu- 


cation: Teacher Qualifications 


Chairman, Russell Hosler, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison 


Panel: 


Russell Cansler, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois 

Arnold Condon, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

Helen Reynolds, New York University, 
New York City 


Discussion 
Recorder: Alice C. Green, Wright Junior 


College, Chicago, Illinois 


Thursday, December 10 


9:30 a.M.—11:30 A.M. 
The Changing Status of Business Educa- 


tion: Performance Standards 
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Chairman, Floyd L. Crank, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 
Speakers: 
Bookkeeping — Gilbert Kahn, East Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 
General Business — Ray G. Price, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Office Practice — Laura Brown, Chicago 
Vocational High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Shorthand (typewriting) — Mary E. 
Plunkett, Crane Junior College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
Recorder: Florence D. Schwartz, Chicago 
Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.m. 


The Changing Status of Business Educa- 
tion: New Approaches to Teaching and 
Learning 

Chairman, Joseph Goodman, Wilson Jun- 
ior College, Chicago, Illinois 

Speakers: 

Recording Devices — Arthur L. Walker, 
state supervisor, Business Education 
Service, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia 

T.V. (Closed Circuit) — William Car- 
penter, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois 

Controlled Reader — Warren S. Perry, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal 

Television — Ruth B. Piette, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

Work Study — Clarence B. Carey, Jones 
Commercial High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Recorder: Margaret Elam, supervisor of 
business and distributive education, 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri 


A.V.A.-I.V.A. MEETING 
Friday, December 11 


8:30 a.mM.—9:30 A.M. 

Chairman, Cleta Whitacre, Marion Town- 
ship High School, Marion, Illinois, 
president of the Illinois Business Edu- 
cation Association 

Speaker: Dr. Mearl R. Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Topic: “Business Education Depends on 
You” 

Host: Cyril Johnson, Jones Commercial 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Hostess: Margaret Garrison, Vocational 
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Technical Institute, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale 
Recorder: Martha Drew, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston 


I.B.E.A. MEETING 
Friday, December 11 


10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


Chairman, Dr. Russell Cansler, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 


Topic: “Evaluating the Facts for the 

Future of Business Education” 

Panel Speakers: 

Secondary-Level Business Education — 
Lynn Q. Gilmore, Rich Township 
High School, Park Forest, Illinois 

College-Level Business Education — 
Dr. Lyle Maxwell, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb 

A Businessman’s Views on Business 
Education — Albert J. Escher, office 
manager, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, Illinois 

Host: Warren Polley, Antioch Township 
High School, Antioch, Illinois 


Hostess: Fern Harris, Herrin Township 
High School, Herrin, Illinois 


Recorder: Arcile Reese, Anna-Jonesboro 
High School, Anna, Illinois 





LETTERHEADS 
for 
Typewriting, Transcription 
or Office Practice 


This letterhead pad contains eighty 
letterheads attractively designed in 
two colors and printed on erasable 
paper. Sixteen different letterheads 
are included and each letterhead is 
repeated five times. The letterheads 
are bound at the right so that the 
smooth edge can be placed against the 
guide on the typewriter. Price, 
68 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, New York 
Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
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Doing Homework I and II. These two 16mm 
sound films were produced for Gregg Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. The educational col- 
laborators are Louis A. Leslie, Charles E. Zoubek and 
Madeline S. Strony. Each of these black and white 
films requires 10 minutes showing time. 


Summary. “Doing Homework I (Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified)” begins by showing the incorrect ways of 
doing homework, and then outlines, step by step, a 
procedure that will enable students to complete their 
homework in a shorter time and with greater effective- 
ness. It demonstrates (1) how to read word lists and 
connected matter, (2) what to do when students cannot 
read an outline, and (3) how to copy the Reading and 
Writing Practice. 

“Doing Homework II (Gregg Shorthand Simplified, 
Functional Method)” also begins by showing the stu- 
dent how not to do homework. It then demonstrates 
(1) the correct procedure while the student is using the 
reading approach, (2) an easy-to-use, effective method 
of using the shorthand key so that the student can com- 
plete each assignment in a minimum of time, and (3) the 
proper writing procedure. 


Recommended Use. These two films are recommended 
for use in beginning and advanced shorthand classes 
and secretarial office practice classes. 

Sale and Rental. “Doing Homework I (Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified)” and “Doing Homework II (Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified, Functional Method)” sell for 
$65 each. The rental price of these films is $2.75 each. 
To obtain them, write to the Text-Film Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


Education Plus — Cooperative Office Occu- 
pations. This 16mm sound motion picture is in color. 
It was produced by Venard Productions through the 
courtesy of Keystone Steel and Wire Company. It can 
be shown in 1414 minutes. It is a story of one city’s 
high school program to give students work experience 
in industry. 

Summary. “Education Plus — Cooperative Office 
Occupations” shows the cooperation of the Board of 
Education, Chamber of Commerce, businessmen, school 
administrators, the coordinators, and students in setting 
up a practical workable program. It is a superior film 
and its greatest value seems to be in its ability to por- 
tray clearly how effective training can be done on the 
job through good coordination. 

The following important steps in making a program 
of this kind function properly are: (1) Securing the 
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services of a person to serve as a coordinator who has a 
background of business experience as well as teaching 
experience, (2) Developing student interest prior to 
graduation from high school, (3) Impressing business- 
men with the benefits to be received by permitting part- 
time students to be employed, (4) Following the proper 
procedures in applying for a position, (5) Pointing out 
the financial benefits that are accrued by the employer 
as well as the part-time employee, (6) Indicating that 
there is no substitute for experience to acquaint students 
with employment responsibilities. 

Teachers who are now working with or interested in 
organizing a cooperative training program will receive 
many helpful ideas in viewing this film. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for all 
eleventh grade business education students. Students 
enrolled in office practice, clerical practice, typewriting, 
and shorthand classes will find this film very helpful. 
Counselors will find it helpful for ninth and tenth 
grade guidance programs. 

Sale and Rental. ‘Education Plus — Cooperative 
Office Occupations” is distributed free. To request it 
for use, write to The Venard Organization, 113 North 
East Madison Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 


Papermaking at Hammermill. This 41-frame 
filmstrip in black and white may be purchased for class 
use. It was produced by Wilding Picture Productions, 
Inc., for the Hammermill Paper Company. The film- 
strip illustrates the important steps in “How We Get 
Our Paper” — the source of raw material and how it is 
manufactured and used. 

Summary. Since paper plays such an important part 
in our daily lives, no doubt most students will be in- 
terested in knowing what basic steps are included in the 
process of manufacturing. The filmstrip can be used 
and reused for regular class work when this special 
unit is to be considered and studied in various courses. 

A teachers’ guide manual is available for use with the 
filmstrip. The guide manual provides complete informa- 
tion to aid the instructor in explaining the purpose and 
reasons for each operation in papermaking. Each ex- 
plantion is correlated with the separate frame illustra- 
tion used in the filmstrip. 

Recommended Use. ‘“‘ Papermaking at Hammermill”’ 
is recommended for use in geography, social studies, 
and guidance courses as a teaching aid. 

Sale and Rental. This 41-frame filmstrip sells at $1 
with the teachers’ guide manual"furnished without 
charge. Order from Hammermill Paper Company, 
Educational Service, Advertising Department, 
1587 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
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GIVES YOUR STUDENTS PRACTICE 
In FILING AND FINDING... 
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BUSINESS FILING 


2nd Edition—By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, and the correlating set, 

FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, are designed to give a thorough 

understanding of the techniques and procedures of filing in a 

modern office. After a complete coverage of alphabetic indexing, 

appropriate coverage is given to the four basic methods of filing— 

alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geographic. Attention is also given 

to ‘finding’ material after it is filed. Specialized types of indexing 

and filing systems are adequately covered without undue emphasis on any 
system made by a particular manufacturer. 


The use of BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE PRACTICE is the best 
job insurance you can give your students. These materials can be used for 
a course of twenty, thirty, or forty periods. Certificates are furnished free 
for each student completing the course. 
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Distributive Education Training Programs 
in Outside Selling. Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 269, Distributive Education Series No. 23. 1958. 

Now available is a 15-page, paper-bound booklet to 
aid educators, leaders in business, and professional 
associations interested in the field of outside selling. 

In this publication it is emphasized that a generally 
prosperous economy is the result of a balance between 
distributors and production. Outside selling is such a 
vital factor on the distributive side of the national 
economy that it is generally agreed that training for 
its greater effectiveness is highly important. 

The booklet is divided into three basic parts with 
suggested educational services that are available for 
use with each part: Part I— The Need for Outside 
Selling; Part II — Basic Courses in Outside Selling; 
Part III — Public Interest in Outside Selling. 

Experienced adult salesmen, adults new to selling, 
college graduates, and co-op high school students will 
find vocational] training in outside selling of practical 
value to supplement formal instruction they may have 
received. Through cooperation between the distribu- 
tive education coordinator and the board of education, 
maximum educational service can be given to a 
broad range of local businesses. 

Order copies from U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Vocational Bulletin No. 269, Distributive 
Series No. 23. Price a copy, 15 cents. 


Economics and the Educational Adminis- 
trator. 1958. By Meno Lovenstein, Associate Profes- 
sor of Economics, Ohio State University. This 171-page, 
paper-bound publication is No. 6 of the School. 
Community Development Study Monograph Series. 
It is published by the College of Education of The Ohio 
State University in cooperation with the Joint Council 
on Economic Education. 

The School-Community Development Study is one 
of eight regional study groups devoted to the task of 
improving educational leadership. The nation-wide 
program, known as the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, was made possible by a grant 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. This study group 
seeks improvement through combined research and 
field service by: (1) aligning with current needs the 
university preparation of educational administrators; 
and (2) improving the professional competence of 
administrators in service. 

“Economics and the Educational Administrator” 
is organized and arranged in three parts with appro- 
priate chapter headings: 
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Part I includes and deals with the nature of eco- 
nomics and its application to the important problems 
faced by every citizen. The state of economic instruc- 
tion at all levels of education is examined with special 
emphasis on the relation of economics to school ad- 
ministration. 

Part II is a concise digest of economic principles 
designed to help the administrator understand the 
meaning of economics as a subject. Illustrations of 
economic ideas and their relationships are drawn from 
problem areas familiar to the school administrator. 

Part III examines five specific areas of administrative 
responsibility for their economic content: (1) education- 
al philosophy; (2) community relations; (8) curriculum 
and program; (4) personnel; (5) business administration. 
A summary and recommendations are also included as 
a final division in the placement of specific respon- 
sibilities. 

A copy of this monograph and other monographs in 
this series may be obtained from the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, 
New York. The price a copy is $2. 


A Handbook for Teachers of Business Educa- 
tion. 1958. Now available, bound with a hard cover, 
the Twenty-Second Yearbook prepared by The Com- 
mercial] Education Association of The City of New York 
and Vicinity. The editor is Frank Goldstein (Eastern 
District High School). The articles contained in this 
publication were solicited from and written by chairmen 
of business educational departments and recognized 
business teachers in the New York City area. It was 
felt by the Executive Board of the CEA that such a 
publication should contain many articles dealing with 
all phases of schoo] work and that such articles would 
prove helpful to the new teacher. No doubt these 
same articles should also prove helpful for the experi- 
enced teacher. This special issue therefore is directed 
toward aiding the beginning business teacher who 
faces new experiences daily in the classroom, in the 
homeroom, in the clerical and building assignments, etc. 

To be certain the major subjects and teaching prob- 
lems encountered by business teachers are covered 
properly, 47 separate articles written by individual 
teachers, department chairmen and supervisors are 
included. The appendix contains factual information 
relative to future teacher employment in New York 
City school system and a listing of the chairmen in 
each school. 

Orders for copies of the CEA Yearbook may be sent 
to the New York University Bookstore, Washington 
Square East, New York 8, New York. Price a copy, 
$2.50. 
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CLERICAL 
RECORD KEEPING 


By Baron and Steinfeld 







Recommended for a Simple Language 
one-year record keeping Minimum Text 


Material 
Maximum Activity 


course in the senior 


high sehool 





CONTENTS 


Unit Here is a book that will help the slow 


1 Introduction to Record Keep- 
ing (3 Jobs) 


2 Cashier’s Records (9 Jobs) 


3 Checks and Bank Statements 
(10 Jobs) 


4 Petty Cash Records (5 Jobs) 
5 Budget Records (5 Jobs) 


6 Retail Salesclerk Records (13 
Jobs) 


7 Purchase Records (10 Jobs) 
8 Recording Sales for a Wholesale 
Business (11 Jobs) 
9 Payroll Records (20 Jobs) 
10 Recording Receipts and Pay- 
ments for Small Retail Busi- 
nesses (9 Jobs) 


learner understand the proper handling 
of business papers and records up to the 
point where double entry bookkeeping 
takes over. It provides applications to 
simple clerical office jobs in which record 
keeping is involved and to everyday per- 
sonal business activities. 


The simple language and the minimum 
textual material in CLERICAL RECORD 
KEEPING make learning easy for the stu- 
dent. Directions are clearly written and 
listed in a step-by-step plan. Practical 
activity problems provide the drill that 
is necessary for the slow learner. 
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Handy Household Hints 


Dark wool or blue serge suits are ideal for removing 
dog hairs from furniture. 


For Golf Enthusiasts 


Golf is what letter-carrying, ditch-digging, and 
carpet-beating would be if all three tasks were to be 
done in an afternoon. 


A Method to His Madness 


A motorist was driving down a busy city street 
behind a large truck. At every stop light the driver 
of the truck jumped out, ran to the back of the truck, 
and ferociously banged on it with a baseball bat. After 
several blocks the motorist’s curiosity got the best of 
him, so he pulled alongside the truck driver and in- 
quired as to what he was doing. The truck driver 
hastily replied, “Mister, I’ve got a one-ton truck and 
two tons of canaries, and I’ve got to keep half of them 
flying.” 


Just Remember That 


If it hadn’t been for Venetian blind manufacturers 
it would have been curtains for all of us. 


Did it Hurt? 


Dock Foreman: “Boss, the men on the dock are a 
little leary of that new freight loader you hired yes- 
terday.” 

Terminal Manager: ‘‘ Why so, he checked out well?” 

Dock Foreman: “Maybe so, but this morning he 
stubbed his toe on a crate of iron castings and said, 
“Oh the perversity of inanimate objects.’ ” 
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It’s Possible 


A woman motorist was being examined for a driver’s 
license. 


Examiner: “‘And what is the white line in the middle 
of the road for?” 


Woman: “Bicycles.” 
+. © a 


A Deep, Dark Secret 


The head accountant for a large corporation had 
worked for thirty years for the company and every 
morning when he came to work, he unlocked his desk, 
peered into the center drawer for a long moment, then 
locked up everything again. One day the man died 
unexpectedly, and after a decent interval, everybody 
who had been puzzled for years by the mysterious 
center drawer, rushed to pry it open. 

The drawer contained one little slip of paper. Printed 
on it were the words: “The side toward the window 
is the debit side.” 


Thinking Ahead 


“I'd like to see some cookie jars, please,” a young 
lad told the saleswoman on an excursion to buy his 
mother a Christmas gift. His eyes sparkled and he 
flashed her his most winning smile as she led him to 
a counter where a variety of pottery jars were dis- 
played. He made a quick survey and then, standing 
on tiptoe, carefully lifted and replaced the lid of each. 
His face fell and his eyes took on a frustrated look 
as he asked gravely, “Haven’t you any jars with lids 
that don’t make a noise?” 


Wanted 
Want Ad in Rural Paper; Young farmer wants to 


meet marriageable girl with tractor. Please send picture 
of tractor. 
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. PRESENTING THE ““HOW” AND “’WHY” 





SPARKLING FEATURES 
YOU WILL LIKE 


* 


Actual examples and ap- 
plications taken from the 
retailing world 


A basic textbook for the 
full-time student and also 
suitable for use in a part- 
time cooperative program 


Each of the twenty chap- 
ters divided into five parts 
that are appropriate for 
one reading assignment 


Review questions and dis- 
cussion problems with 
each part of the textbook 


Practical student activi- 
ties, including (a) building 
your retailing vocabulary, 
(b) what would you do in 
this case, and (c) things to 
be done 


Comprehensive teachers’ 
manual (free when the 
book is adopted for class 
use) 











OF MODERN RETAILING 


The 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


The authors of RETAIL MERCHANDISING have 
made this a practical book by emphasizing 
specifically how something is done and why it 
is done. Principles and procedures are explained; 
then the student is told why they are used and is 
shown how they are developed. 


Special attention is given to retailing skills in 
RETAIL MERCHANDISING. Proficiency in the 
use of store arithmetic and store English is 
developed to help insure success when the stu- 
dent takes his initial job in a retail store. These 
skills are developed at the end of each chapter. 
Arithmetic problems begin with simple addition 
that is involved in sales ticket writing and progress 
to the more complex problems of discounts, 
mark-up, and mark-down. English exercises are 
directed to the improvement of oral English. 
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CLASSIFIED 





ADVERTISING 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced man, active, excellent health, now teach- 
ing desires connection with business school in the South 
as manager, teacher, or combination. Has North Caro- 
lina State Board of Education Superintendents’ Life 
Certificate, principal’s and teacher's certificates based 
on Master’s degree. Thirty years’ experience in public 
school administration and teaching. Experienced in 
business college and in Veterans Administration coun- 
seling and guidance. Certified by National Association 
and Council of Business Schools to teach business mathe- 
matics, business organization and management, busi- 
ness psychology, economics, English, and salesmanship. 
Address, No. 42. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Instructor of Gregg Shorthand and typing wanted by 
large midwestern business school offering degrees in 
medical, legal, and executive secretarial science courses. 
Should be able to teach secretarial studies and filing. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement. Address, No. 43. 


Experienced and ambitious combination salesman and 
office assistant wanted for field work by private school in 
southern area of over a million in population. Must be 
willing to learn IBM machine wiring. For someone will- 
ing to work there is a wide and lucrative field to cover 
— in an income that is far above average. Address, 

o. 44. 


Partner wanted for established business college, 
twenty-seven years old, located in middlewest. Must be 
able to travel. Money is not the object to become a 
partner — an efficient manager needed. Address, No. 47. 





Teaching manager wanted to purchase minority in- 
terest in a four-teacher business school. Upper midwest 
location. A well-equipped, long-established school. 150 
— capacity. G.I. and state approved. Address, 

o. 48. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Would be interested in acquiring a small business 
school in moderate size southeastern city. Give price 
and terms in reply. Address, No. 45. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Will consider sale of three dictaphone units consisting 
of one transcribing unit, one dictating unit, and one 
shaving unit, all Cameo models. No unit sold separately. 
Address, No. 46. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Progressive business school for sale. Established thirty- 
five years. Member of National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, G. I. and state approved. Ideal for 
man and wife. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 49. 








A.B.E.A. Fall Meeting 


The Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation held their annual fall meeting at 
Birmingham Southern College on October 9— 
10. The theme of the meeting was “Better 
Teaching in a Changing World.” 

Henry Ransom, South-Western Publishing 
Company, gave the banquet address on 
Friday evening. His topic was ““Today and 
Tomorrow in Business Education.” 


Victor van Hook, Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company, con- 
ducted a shorthand workshop on Saturday. 

Officers for the state organizations are: 
president, M. L. Roberts, University of Ala- 
bama, University ; vice-president, Mrs. Gesna 
Young, Bibb County High School, Center- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, Robert Hyett, 


Oxford High School. 














Help, Help, Help! 


(Continued from page 155) 


mighty faint copies. Both ditto masters 
were approximately the same length, but 
why did she choose to run one on eleven-inch 
paper and the next page of the same test 
on thirteen-inch paper? The situation was 
salvaged by my suggesting the paper cutter 
to make the test uniform size, and the 
faintest of the faint copies we saved for 
letter carbon copies and ran additional 
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copies of the test. It was only then that 
this student ran down her “Help Wanted” 
flag. 

Oh yes, you’ve seen the “Help Wanted” 
sign in your classes, too. We have made a 
long step in the right direction when we are 
able to recognize the call for “Help.”” Then 
we need to be progressive enough to have 
some constructive help to offer. 
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By Piper, Gruber, 
and Curry 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


Here is a book that represents a radical change from the 
traditional methods of presenting arithmetical calculations. It 
is meaningful and functional. In every unit and in every sec- 
tion the authors use everyday personal and business situations 
to carry the load of realism and to provide practical applica- 
tions. 

The first ten units of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC pre- 
sent practical problems that arise in the everyday lives of all 
citizens. The next six units are devoted to problems of busi- 
ness. One unit is devoted to agriculture, and weights and 
measures are covered in the last unit of the book. This logical 
presentation of arithmetical fundamentals and applications in 
which there are oral, mental, and written problems makes 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC a book that can be 
profitably studied by all students. 

The popular five-step learning plan, the graded sequence of ma- 
terial, the problems for application and review, and the general 
review problems plus the special marking provided for 
selected text topics, exercises, and problems that may be as- 
signed to the faster or more capable students are a few of the 
features of the seventh edition that make it a truly superior 
book in the field. A workbook, eight achievement tests, a solu- 
tions book, and a teacher’s manual are available. 
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Michigan Fellowships 
in Higher Education 


The University of Michigan through its 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
will again offer fellowships for the academic 
year 1960-61. They are of two types: 
(1) The Michigan Fellows in College Ad- 
ministration, five in number, devote the 
year to study, internships, research, and 
other experiences that are intended to help 
prepare them for college and university 
administration. On a postdoctoral basis, 
or equivalent, the fellowships cover living 
and incidental expenses up to a maximum 
of $8000. (2) The graduate fellowships in 
higher education are for predoctoral stu- 


dents who need assistance in completing 
the degree and who show promise of con- 
tributing to research on the problems of 
higher education. They vary in amounts 
from $1000 to $3000, depending upon need. 
The program at Michigan is supported by 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

Applicants for either type of fellowship 
should be under forty years of age. Applica- 
tion forms and a circular describing the 
program may be secured from the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The dead- 
line for applications is February 1, 1960. 








New Hampshire Meeting 


The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Business Teachers Association was held 
this year in Manchester. Vivian Brown, 


High School, Portsmouth, president of the 
association, presided at the meeting. 
The featured speaker on the program was 


Marion Wood of IBM. 


The new officers of the association are: 





president, Franklin Spurr, Laconia High 
School; vice-president, Richard Dyer, 
Stevens High School, Claremont; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Virginia Doherty, West High 
School, Manchester; executive committee, 
Mrs. Thelma Baldwin, Keene High School; 
Louise O’Brien, Dover High School; Martha 
Lefebvre, Somersworth High School. 


Here is a new packet of materials that can 
be used with any adding or calculating 
machine. It is designed to put basic skills 
to practical use. A student should have a 
reasonable operating skill on a machine 
before this set is used. 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE contains 
64 copies each of 5 business forms: checks, 
sales slips, deposit tickets, invoices, and 
time clock cards. To complete the 40 jobs 
in the set, the student must enter items on 
business forms; sort and resort forms ac- 
cording to date and number and alpha- 
betical arrangement. All forms are drawn 
from the files of a grocery business. 
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The book that should 
he studied by every 
student in your 
school 


APPLIED 
ECONOMICS if 


5th Edition = By J. H. Dodd 





. provides an understanding 
of the basic economic 
principles affecting the 
everyday life of all citizens 


Most educators agree that something must be done to give every student an 
understanding of the vital and basic concepts of our American economic system. 
APPLIED ECONOMICS provides this needed understanding in an easy-to- 
comprehend and nontechnical manner. The clearly written text material applies 
the basic economic principles to everyday situations with which the student is 


already familiar. 


A workbook, six achievement tests, and a final examination will help the teacher 


motivate the interest of the students. 
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Dr. Russell A. Stevenson, Dean 
University of Michigan 

School of Business Administration 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORT CUTS, Second Edition, 

by MacClain and Dame 

Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 


101 TYPEWRITING TIMED WRITINGS 
by Thompson and Phillips 

Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 
contains one long timed writing suitable for 
an hour's test. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS, Second 
Edition, by Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING by Bowman 
A paper-bound book to provide further train- 


ing in the mechanical preparation of business 
and personal-business letters. Adequate prac- 
tice is provided on each style and length of 
letter. All letters are from business offices 
with necessary editorial changes for correct- 
ness. 


SPEED TYPING, Third Edition, by Beil 


A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for 
supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 


STATISTICAL TYPING, Second Edition, 
by Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 
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